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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ING EDWARD left Lisbon on the 7th inst., after a 

most successful visit. The Portuguese are evidently 
delighted at his cordiality, and the references made in his 
"short but well-worded speeches to the long “ alliance” between 
the two kingdoms. He proceeded to Gibraltar, where he had 
a great reception, and will visit Malta, returning through 
France, where he will visit President Loubet, and will 
be officially entertained in Paris. A strong squadron of 
battleships has’ been sent by the Admiralty to Tangier to 
do honour to the French President when he touches 
there in his tour, and it is even reported on fairly good 
authority that M. Loubet will in the late summer pay a 
State visit to London. We hope the report is well founded. 
The President is sure of a magnificent reception, and however 
the philosopher may despise these Royal or semi-Royal visits, 
it seems certain that they do touch the imagination of the 
masses, and diffuse through them a feeling of friendliness 
which, if statesmen are also friendly, facilitates their ‘task. 
The guest whom your servants like is sure to be the guest 
whom it is easiest to get along with. 


The workmen in Holland have commenced their grand 
strike, and their leaders evidently wish to push the contest to 
an extreme point. They have prevented nearly all traffic on 
the railways, have arrested commerce by stopping work in the 
docks, have called out the journeymen bakers, and have even 
ordered the long-threatened “ general strike.” Their demands 
are the withdrawal of the Anti-Strike Bill, or at least of its 
penal clauses, and an undefined rise in wages. At present it 
does not appear likely that they will win, as the Bull was 
passed on Thursday by the Dutch Second Chamber. The 
Government has called out two classes of Reservists, garri- 
soned the great citiés so that perfect order is maintained, 


- and occupied all important railway stations. The strike funds 


are said to be totally inadequate unless the workmen of all 
Europe subscribe, the railwaymen and bakers show a dis- 
position to return to work, and the military are perfectly 
obedient. The strike will therefore probably be over in a fort- 
night or less; but, as we have tried to show elsewhere, it is one 


_ of great importance because of the largeness of the strikers’ 


plans. They are evidently willing to paralyse society, and to 
take the lead in a general passive insurrection’ in order to 
compass their ends. It is stated, and is probable, that sus- 
pected interference from Germany has greatly embittered the 
men; but this is peremptorily contradicted at Berlin. 





to the bottom, and on Monday he read a letter from General 
de Pellieux to M. Cavaignac, who in August, 1898, was 
Minister of War, in which the General resigned his command 
because, he said, he “ was no longer able to trust those of his 
chiefs who had made him work on the strength of forgeries.” 
M. Cavaignac had concealed this letter from his chiefs, and on 
Tuesday was fiercely arraigned by M. Brisson, the Premier of 
1898, who bade him congratulate himself on the amnesty, for 
he deserved to be impeached. The Right grew furiously 
angry, and hurled insults; but General André, the present 
Minister of War, sided with M. Brisson, and promised the 
fullest official inquiry. The object of M. Jaurés is obviously 
to show that the French War Office, taken as a body, was 
determined on the conviction of Dreyfus, and used forged docu- 
ments, including the bogus letter from the Emperor William, 
about that “canaille de D——,”’ to secure it. The scene in 
the Chamber resembled the scenes of the Revoluticn, but the 
majority is believed to be with General André. The popular 
voice supports M. Jaurés, but with the reserve that it is 
“inexpedient”’ to reopen a question fraught with such bitter 
passions. The total result must be to restore confidence in 
the Army administration which, being in good hands, has 
ventured to probe such an affair to the bottom. 


The accounts from Macedonia and Albania do not improve. 
In the former province the rebellion is spreading, and the 
revolutionaries appear to direct their efforts against the 
means of communication. They are said to be in possession 
of large supplies of dynamite with which to blow up bridges. 
In Albania the Mussulmans are reported, on the one hand, to 
have secured the neutrality of the Christian clans, and, on the 
other, to have surprised on the 5th inst. the town of Okhrida, 
and to have massacred the Christian inhabitants. So the 
Sultan has despatched a Mission to Albania with a large sum 
of money to conciliate the chiefs; but they declare that no 
bribe will induce them to tcierate the reforms, which are 
accordingly being dropped on the pretext that the country is 
too disturbed for them to be useful. The failure ‘of the 
reforms is admitted both in Vienna and St. Petersburg, wher® 
the uneasiness increases, but where as yet no new policy has 
declared itself. Only the Austrian Government is accumu- 
lating troops upon the frontier, and keeping jealous watch in 
Bosnia, where the Mussulmans are obviously growing excited. 


King Alexander of Servia has done an original thing. He 
has failed to conciliate the Radicals, and dislikes some recent 
laws which they have passed liberating the Press and estab- 
lishing the ballot. On April 7th, accordingly, he issued pro- 
clamations suspending the Constitution of 1901, and then, as 
absolute Sovereign, dismissed the Senate, abolished the Coun- 
cil of State, and repealed the obnoxious laws. He then 
appointed new Senators and Councillors of State, and three 
days afterwards restored the Constitution. The coup d état 
seems to have created little excitement, and, in fact,’ only 
proves that while the Army is obedient the King is absolute; 
but the method selected is novel in history, and suggests that 
the King is more resourceful than he has had the credit of 
being. His object, he says, is to maintain “order, unity, and 
peace” in Servia; but it looks very much as if King Alexander 
foresaw an opportunity in the coming troubles of striking 


some blow which will demand secrecy and rapidity in execu- 


tion. That isa little ominous, as indeed are most incidénts 
in the Balkans just now. 


A deep suspicion of the Chinese Court appears to be 
spreading in Pekin. The Empress-Regent has started, as was 
announced, with the Emperor for Paoting-fu, where sums 
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have been spent which would be incredible were only a 
momentary stay intended. The Empress, moreover, picks out 
for promotion the officials who were concerned in the “ Boxer” 
rising, especially a Mongol named Hei-liang, who, says the 
correspondent of the Times, was implicated in 1897 in the 
murder of the German missionaries in Shantung. He has 
been appointed Viceroy of Fo-kien and Che-kiang, and he can 
easily revive anti-foreign feeling in those two great provinces. 
Some kind of compromise, moreover, has been made with the 
notorious Prince Tuan, whose son was accepted as Heir- 
Apparent, was then degraded from that rank, and is now, it 
is reported, to be adopted again. All this while the 
manufacture of arms in the arsenals never ceases, or the 
enlistment in remote provinces of the troops who are one 
day to use them; and the clandestine importation of arms 
by Germay firms has led to a protest from Russia. 
The Legations, it is probable, note all these things; but the 
Empress loses no opportunity of professing friendship for 
Europeans, and all the Ambassadors are busily engaged in 
supporting the claims of applicants for concessions, who swarm 
at Pekin, and intrigue and bribe against one another with a 
zeal which only the hope of large profits can inspire. The 
Japanese say, we believe, that all is safe; but the first object 
of the Chinese, if they really meditate vengeance, would be to 
hoodwink Tokio. 


President Roosevelt is touring through the West, making 
speeches at every important place, and exciting an enthusiasm 
which is novel even in America. He spoke at Chicago about 
the Monroe doctrine, driving home the idea that it is useless 
to maintain that doctrine, to which he is personally devoted, 
unless the Republic provides a Fleet powerful enough to defend 
it against any assailant. He added that there had been 
recently two triumphs for the doctrine,—one the successful 
arrangement in Venezuela, the other the establishment of 
the right to cut the Panama Canal as a purely American enter- 
prise. At Milwaukee and Minneapolis he turned to consider 
Trusts. Americans, he maintained, had no jealousy of wealth; 
but wealth must be used, and its use regulated, in the public 
interest. He thought enough had been done in that direction 
for the present, and he utterly rejected the idea that Trusts 
should be abolished by abandoning Protection. That would 
be to abolish them by abolishing a prosperity which was 
essential to the well-being of the labouring class. The free- 
holders are beginning to see that in this labouring class they 
are not included, as they pay the Tariff, not the foreigner; but 
until they see it, the President’s doctrine, in which he probably 
sincerely believes, will continue to hold the field. 


The Port of London Bill was introduced into the House of 
Commons by Mr. Gerald Balfour on Monday. The main 
principles of the Bill are—(1) that a new port authority is to be 
created, consisting of fourteen appointed members (of whom 
the County Council choose eight, the City two, and the 
Admiralty, the Board of Trade, Trinity House, and the Rail- 
ways Association one each) and twenty-six members elected 
(ten by the shipowners, ten by the merchants, four by the 
wharfingers, and two by owners of river craft); (2) that this 
Board shall buy up all the existing docks; and (3) that they 
shall deepen the river channel, and also improve the dock 
accommodation, spending £2,500,000 on such works. As it is 
estimated that £4,500,000 will be required for purchase, the 
new port authority will need to raise some £7,000,000. This 
it will do under the guarantee of the London County Council. 
In order to pay interest on the money borrowed, the Board 
will be entitled to impose shipping and harbour dues. 


On the whole, the Biil was not badly received; but Mr. 
Sydney Buxton protested that it was not fair to make the 
County Oouncil guarantee the loan, and yet not have a 
majority on the Board. The Bill is to be sent to a Joint 
Committee of both Houses, and will no doubt be improved by 
the intimate discussion it will there receive; but undoubtedly 
the financial proposals present a certain difficulty. Would it 
not be possible to make more use of the Liverpool precedent F 
The Harbour Board there is a very efficient body. and has the 
confidence of those who use the port. The chief criticism 
which we feel inclined to pass cn this Bill, the London Education 


Board, the Water Board, and now the Port Boat dase 
Education Committee,—all require to be supplied oe 
members, and necessarily with some of the best members of 
the Council. If this is to be continued, the Council wil} hai 
too few members left to do its own work unless it great] ~ 
duces the size of its Committees. We admit we do not at 
alternative, but direct administration by elected boii’ 
becoming a matter of no little difficulty. 4 


On Tuesday afternoon Mr. Hayes Fisher rose to make a 
personal explanation to the House, and to announce that he 
had resigned the office of Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
This he did in a speech of no little feeling and dignity, which 
alone would have won him the sympathy of the Honge, 
But in truth that was won already, for no one can fail to 
be deeply sorry for the painful position in which Mr. Hayes 
Fisher finds himself, or to admit that by loyally accepting 
the consequences of the case before Mr. Justice Buckley 
he has behaved with honour and good sense. On the 
general merits of the case we cannot possibly do better 
than adopt the admirable comment of the Westmingte 
Gazette in Wednesday’s issue. It expresses with reticence, 
good taste, and yet firmness, exactly what we feel on the 
whole matter. “Tke moral of the whole thing is that it jg 
highly undesirable that Ministers should hold directorships, 
If they persist in so doing they had better realise that they 
may incur risks out of all proportion to the benefits. This 
present example is a case in point, for there is no one but 
admits that Mr. Hayes Fisher’s punishment is a terrible one, 
much exceeding what it is intended to punish. Yet it is the 
only possible punishment,—for the only course open to him 
is the one he has taken. We only wish we could think that, 
as the result of what has happened, Mr. Balfour would not be 
content to leave the question of directorships to the honour of 
his colleagues, but would revive the salutary rule insisted upon 
by Mr. Gladstone and Lord Rosebery.” 


We feel that Mr. Hayes Fisher is largely the victim of a 
vicious system. If there had been a strict rule in regard to 
Ministers and directorships and their dealings with companies, 
either public or which some day might be turned into public 
companies, Mr. Hayes Fisher would never have sacrificed his 
career. Considering the temptations to go into apparently 
“ good things ” offered to men connected with the Government, 
it is not fair to leave them without the safeguard of a clear rule, 
We do not want to be pedantically Puritan in the matter, and 
as a business man the present writer certainly has no desire 
to see politics and business divorced; but considering all the 
circumstances, is it unreasonable to ask that the Government 
should appoint a small Committee to consider the whole 
problem ? A Judge(say Lord Justice Vaughan Williams), three 
ex-Cabinet Ministers (say Lord Rosebery, Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, and Lord Goschen), and a business man (say Sir William 
Mather) might lay down a rule or principle as to the 
holding of directorships by Cabinet Ministers, and also as to 
the character of business transactions which a man should 
avoid while in office of any kind. 


The London Education Bill was introduced by Sir William 
Anson on Tuesday. We have given an account of the measure 
elsewhere, and shown how in many respects the violence of the 
opposition with which the measure has been received cannot 
be justified. We must admit, however, that the measure is 
clumsily constructed and gives plenty of opportunity for 
attack. The agitation, that is, against it will be severe, and it 
is not made to resist fire half as well as the measure of last 
autumn. So strong, indeed, was the feeling that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman actually divided against the first read 
ing, which was only carried by a majority of 82 (159 votes 
to 77). 


On Wednesday the House of Commons rose for its Easter 
Recess. Before adjourning, however, the subject of the 
Baghdad Railway was raised in a printed answer to 4 
question by Mr. Bowles and in a short debate on the 
adjournment. The suggestions in regard to the scheme 
(by whom made is not stated) are understood to bé— 
(1) that British capital and British control are to be on 
an absolute equality with the capital and control of any 
other Power; (2) tkat, in respect to the negctiations which 





Bill, and all measures of a like sort is that so large a drain is 
made on the personnel of the County Council, The Asylums 





are now poing on with the Turkish Government for a new 
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ease treaty (and which, quite apart from the Baghdad 
cor ay, raise the question of increasing the Turkish 
ah his Majesty's Government should not object to a 
sagonable increase in these duties, although a part of the 
pet is to be used in guaranteeing a railway so important 
for the commercial interests of Turkey ; (3) that, if the 
yailway should prove to be a substantially better route for 
conveying the mails to India, it may be used for conveying 
those mails, on terms to be agreed upon hereafter; (4) that 
his Majesty’s Government should assist, not by money or the 

romise of money, but by their good offices, in providing a 
salied terminus at or near Koweit. These suggestions the 
Pvitish Government are carefully considering, as ‘an early 
answer is apparently desired’ by the anonymous suggestors. 
Mr. Balfour’s only indication of what the answer would be was 
conveyed in the remark that whether we agreed to come in or 
not, the railway would be made, and in his inference that it would 
be a pity not to participate in, and so be able to exercise con- 
trol over, such a great and important project. We have given 
elsewhere our reasons for fearing the Germans, especially 
when they come to us with “ purely commercial” gifts, and 
will only say here that we most sincerely hope that the 
Government will not yield to the temptation to enter on 


another German entanglement. 


Mr. Balfour’s statements have been naturally greeted with 
the utmost satisfaction in Berlin. Butthe National Zeitung, 
in an apparently inspired editorial, admits that although the 
Anatolian Railway is not “exclusively a German under- 
taking,’ German capital has the principal interest in the 
project. We may also note, & propos of the attitude of 
the German Press, that a semi-official communiqué in the 
Siiddeutsche Reichscorrespondenz ventures to predict that on 
the occasion of King Edward’s visit to President Loubet in 
Paris—now fixed for May 1st—there will be a “ paroxysm” 
of sentiment in a section of the British Press in favour of an 
offensive and defensive alliance with France against Germany, 
on which the Times correspondent in Berlin pertinently 
comments that if there are people prepared tc advocate such an 
alliance, German Anglophobia is chiefly responsible for their 
existence. 


On Thursday the names of the members of the Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the Militia and Volunteers were an- 
nounced. They are:—Chairman—The Duke of Norfolk, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Commanding 2nd V.B. Royal Sussex 
Regiment. Members— Lord Derby; Lord Grenfell; Sir 
Ocleridge Grove; Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp, Command- 
ing Clare Artillery (Militia); Lieutenant-Colonel E. H. 
Llewellyn, M.P., 4th Batn. Somersetshire Light Infantry ; 
Colonel J. A. Dalmahoy, V.D., Commanding Ist Midlothian 
R.G.A. (Vols.); Colonel E. Satterthwaite, V.D., Commanding 
2nd V.B. Royal West Kent Regiment; Sir Ralph Knox, 
K.0.B.; Henry Spenser Wilkinson, Esq, The secretary is 
H. W. W. McAnally, Esq., War Office. The Commission is 
a fairly strong one—we are specially glad to see this recog- 
nition, real if tardy, of the sound and excellent work done by 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson—on the lines on which Commissions 
are now always appointed; but we should have preferred to 
see it a Jury of Inquest rather than a Committee of Experts. 
The experts are the natural witnesses, and witnesses should 
be in the box, not on the Bench. 


The Report of the Irish Registrar-General on cancer in 
Ireland is melancholy reading. It shows that deaths from this 
terrible cause are increasing very fast, the rate rising from 
27 per 10,000 of the living in 1864 to 3-7 in 1881, 4°6 in 1891, 
and 65 in 1901. In England and Wales in the same period 
the rate rose from 3°9 to 83, and in Scotland from 43 to 8 
After making all fair allowances for more accurate diagnosis, 
and for a decrease in the reluctance of doctors to place a 
stigma on their patients’ families, that is a terrible record, not 
diminished in its menace by tke fact that the rate is highest 
among those who live what we are accustomed to think the 
healthy outdoor life of farmers and labourers. No cause can 
be suggested for the increase, though it is clear, unless the 
figures be false, that we are either transgressing some law of 
health in a new way, or that the hereditary tendency, which 
is admitted to exist, spreads over a wider area of relationship, 





— 


notable because clay pipes are one of the few traceable causes 
either of the disease or of its localisation. 


The death of Mrs. Margaret Anne Neve, of Guernsey, really 
deserves separate record. When she died last Saturday she 
was within forty-three days of her hundred and eleventh year, 
and was, if not the oldest of his Majesty’s subjects, at least 
the oldest of those about whose age there is no doubt or ques- 
tion. She had been a known person, living in a recognisable 
position all her life, and could produce all kinds of official 
confirmation of her statements. That is the point of interest 
about her. The Americans say they can produce a man, one 
Noah Roby, who is nineteen years older, the Russians have 
quite a list to show of men who are a hundred and twenty and 
upwards, and there are negroes and negresses in the West 
Indian Islands assumed to be older still; but in all these cases 
the evidence is dubious or the witnesses likely to be credulous. 
About Mrs. Neve there is no question, or about her permanent 
good health and freedom from sickness or pain. A gir? 
originally of perfect constitution, she was brought uy 
and lived her life under conditions exceptionally favourable tc 
longevity. The instance teaches little, for the combination 02 
conditions is rarely met with; but we wish the number of 
proved nonagenarians could be clearly ascertained. It would 
be found, we believe, that since the days of the Psalmist ten 
years have been added to the life of man, and this in almost 
all grades of society. Whether it is worth while to live those 
extra ten years and survive all of your own generation is 
another matter ; but the fact that you may is of importance to 
the physical history of man. Our own belief, founded on the 
evidence of suits of armour, is that there has been an equal 
increase in the average bulk of the great white race; but that 
belief is much more difficult of final proof. 


In our issue of to-day “ Vigilans sed Auquus” concludes the 
remarkable series of letters dealing with Germany, Britain, 
and the United States which he has contributed to our 
columns,—a series which we are glad to say he has decided 
to republish in book form. His introductory remarks to the 
final letter contain two quotations of special import. The 
first is the remark of Madame de Staél that “thinking calms 
men of other nations; it inflames the German.” The other is 
Nietzsche’s aphorism,—‘ the German Empire will destroy the 
German mind.” Those who have followed the army of quota- 
tions made and marshalled by “ Vigilans sed Adquus” will 
realise the extraordinary significance of these words. But 
though “ Vigilans sed Avquus” has made German aims and 
aspirations plain from the words of German writers, he has, 
we are glad to think, never, in dealing with their country, been 
tempted to follow the German example. Besides, we must never 
forget that the Germans, in spite of Bismarck, are a great 
people, and that the world owes them much. If only they 
could add liberty to their political institutions, and allow the 
liberal spirit free play in the hearts and minds of the people, 
there need be no fear as to their future. Freedom of the 
person, government in the interests of the governed, and the 
avoidance of the canker of monopoly,—these are the secrets 
of oversea Empire, but, unfortunately, secrets which Germany 
seems determined not to master. To tell the Germans this, 
however, is not to show either hostility or prejudice. 


The result of the poll in the Camborne division of Cornwall, 
where a vacancy was created by the death of Mr. W. S. Caine, 
was declared on Thursday, the figures being— 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson (L.) ... ad eco 8,558 
Mr. A. Strauss (L.U.) eco ove ove ove 2,869 


Majority ... ee av ose ies 689 
The seat has thus been held for the Liberals with an increased 
majority on a very heavy poll, the figures in 1900 being: Mr. 
W. S. Caine, 3,101; and Mr. Strauss, 2,993. We cannot, how- 
ever, profess to attach much political significance to the 
result in view of the character of the constituency, which is 
largely Nonconformist, and at the elections of 1892, 1895, and 
1900 oscillated between Home-rule and Unionism. Politics 
apart, the return of Sir Wilfrid Lawson to the House will be 
generally welcomed, his extreme and eccentric views having 
never impaired the personal esteem inspired by his sincerity, 
his courage, and his mild jocularity. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 





That is, the descendants who are not poisoned are fewer. The 
female deaths are to the male as 55 to 45, which is the more 





New Consols (2¢) were on Thursday 91}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 


THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY. 


HE Baghdad Railway turns out to be a matter even 
more urgent than we believed. When we dealt with 

‘the matter last week we knew that the British Government | But the dread of Russia wi 
were being approached on the subject, but we did not 
imagine that only four days after the publication of our 
article we should find the Prime Minister telling the House 


of Commons the terms of the proposals or “suggestions ’ 


made to the British Government, and stating that the 
matter must be decided without undue delay. That being 
so, and in view of the fact that the Government will not 
commit us to another German entanglement if they receive 
a clear mandate from public opinion telling them not to 
do so, we would urge the nation and the leaders of that 
public opinion to give their most earnest attention to the 


inflamed his mind with the thought of Ger ‘i 
in Asia Minor, and these schemes, coupled vith s one 
Railway, for a time carried him completely off ‘his fai 
But it was not for long that he dreamed his Asian dent 
peace. He soon found that he could not move in ‘Ava 
Minor without stirring up the deadly hatred of Ruséi: 

!l break any German dren 
however captivating, and accordingly the Kaiser, like the 
practical man he is, let the Russians clearly understand 
that he had no more intention of incurring their enmi 
over Asia Minor and the Baghdad Railway than om 
China. A less ingenious and less persistent man would after 
this have abandoned his schemes altogether. Not 0 the 
German Emperor. We all know the schoolboy who vil] 
gladly take things which he does not want, or cannot 
manage to keep, because, as he says, “they will do for 
swaps.” The Kaiser has acted, unless we entirely misread 
his character, in much the same way as regards Asia Minor 


? 


matter. It is clear that if they approve, or if they are] and the Baghdad Railway. He knows that he cannot hare 


indifferent in regard to, the German scheme for an 
internationally financed Baghdad Railway, we shall be 
involved in an undertaking under which the Govern- 


ment will be pledged to take action that will en- 
courage, and will be intended to encourage, the invest- 
ment of British capital in the Baghdad Railway. If, on 


‘the other hand, public opinion is seen to be clearly and 


definitely against this financially unsound and politically 
dangerous project, we may feel sure that our Government 
will not take the responsibility of what may be described 
as allowing the British name to appear on the front page 
of the German, or, if Mr. Balfour prefers it, international, 
prospectus. 
We will give shortly the reasons why we consider that 
all men of sense and discretion, and all who appreciate the 
great issues which are slowly maturing in the politics of the 
‘world, and especially of Asia, should join in preventing 
our entanglement in the Baghdad Railway enterprise. In 
the first place, the railway is most unlikely to prove a com- 
mercial success. If the prospect of its paying the investor 
‘were a really good one, we may be sure that such potent 
and persistent efforts would not be made to get that nod of 
approval from the British Government which it is believed 
will act as a sort of guarantee to the British investor. 
Schemes that are commercially sound do not require the 
kind of encouragement which the Baghdad Railway 
is apparently so much in need of. It will no doubt 
pay handsomely to make the line and to finance the line— 
that is, to act as the middleman who finds the money in 
the first place, and then sells it in instalments to the 
-private investor—and therefore those who build railways 
and those who finance great undertakings of the kind are 
naturally very anxious that the line should be made. They 
will employ their money and their special ability profitably 
enough, and need not consider whether in tho end the 
railway will be a bond-fide dividend-paying concern. But 
that is what the investor who stands behind the financiers 
must consider, and must consider undazzled by anything 
which can be represented as “a virtual British guarantee.” 
What the result of such consideration if carried on without 
reference to British official approval of the line would be it 
is hardly necessary to ask. With South Africa, Canada, and 
India still with vast opportunities for remunerative rail- 
way investment unexhausted, who would give his money to 
lay lines in Mesopotamia,—a land which on the death of 
the present Sultan or on the break-up of the Turkish 
Empire may quite conceivably be overrun by the fierce 
tribesmen of Arabia? Surely our Government, even if 
they should unfortunately give official sanction to the rail- 
way, will point out the risks that the investors must run. 


But if the commercial objections to making the line are 
strong, still stronger are the political. Mr. Balfour says, 
and no doubt believes, that the project is a purely com- 
mercial one. To arrive at such a state of mind he must 
have forgotten, or never have noticed, the genesis of the 
idea on which the Baghdad Railway is based. The idea 
came into the region of practical politics soon after the 
German Emperor’s visit, First to Constantinople and then 


to the Holy Land. While at Constantinople and in Syria 
the German Emperor’s mind was excited by the idea 
of a railway which should connect the ancient Assyria 
and Chaldaea—the cradle of human civilisation—with 


them for himself, and has frankly admitted so to Russia 
but he still is active in the matter because he holds that any 
interests which he may acquire in these parts will be good 
for “ swaps.” [If any of our readers think that we are 
romancing in regard to the policy of “swaps,” let them 
recall what happened in the case of Zanzibar, which was 
deliberately acquired with a view to a “swap,” and was 
ultimately “swapped” against Heligoland.] In other 
words, the German interest in the matter is not commercial, 
but political. It is not, of course, political in the sense of 
an interest based on the desire to acquire territory, but on 
the desire to acquire something which at a crisis may be 
usefully exchanged. That this policy is a wise one from 
the German point of view we are by no means prepared to 
deny. Suppose that either on the death of the Sultan, or 
of the Emperor of Austria, or of the Queen of Holland 
without an heir great territorial changes are imminent. It 
will clearly be far easier for Germany to induce Russia to 
allow the course of events to flow in a pro-Gerwan direc. 
tion if Germany has something “in hand ” to offer to her 
great neighbour. Therefore Germany is desirous as far as 
she dares, to manufacture German interests in Asia Minor, 
And though she cannot do this alone without alarming 
Russia, she can do it’ in comparative safety in com- 
pany with France and Britain. Accordingly, Ger. 
many has not given up the idea of the Baghdad Rail. 
way, but has determined that Britain and France 
shall join her. France is glad to do so because of 
her traditional interest in Syria, and also because she 
would not object, so long as things do not go too far, to 
show her independence of Russia. She also feels, no doubt, 
that if Britain can be persuaded to go into the matter, 
Britain will act as a lightning-conductor for Russian 
hostility. If Britain is in the scheme, Russian jealousy 
and suspicion may be trusted to be entirely directed against 
her béte noire. But after all, it is really superfluous 
to argue the matter. We have only to appeal to 
Mr. Balfour’s own speech to show how entirely political 
the scheme is. The considerations which Mr. Balfour 
urged in regard to the matter were almost wholly political 
and non-commercial. Could we politically afford not to 
have a hand in the scheme? ‘That to him was evidently 
the essential consideration. But if Mr. Balfour holds 
that we must consider the matter from this point of view, 
why are we to assume that it is politically of no importance 
to Germany? Again, Mr. Balfour assures us that Germany 
is not asking us to do anything whatever in the matter. 
But some one is. Who is that some one, significantly un- 
named, whoisresponsibleforthe suggestions which, according 
to Mr. Balfour’s printed answer to Mr. Bowles, it is under- 
stood are to be made to us? That some one is no doubt 
a syndicate of financiers. But who inspired the syndicate 
in the first place, and suggested that an excellent oppor- 
tunity had arisen for exercising their talents? Was it 
not the German Emperor who told them, but added that 
they must get the British Government to approve if they 
wanted the matter to take practical shape ? 

However, we will not attempt any further argument 
with those who see nothing in the Baghdad Railway but a 
simple commercial undertaking. We will deal instead 
with what answer ought to be made by the British Govern- 
ment to the specific suggestions, whether commercial or 
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we would have the British Government make 
frst Pietsat though we can have nothing to do with 
a jing, and can take no responsibility for a specula- 
«, so dangerous at once politically and commercially, 
00 all take no steps whatever to oppose the line. As 
we said last week, we are strongly against opposing 
ba railway anywhere. If philanthropic investors desire 
Paks a line of railway, we should never dream of 
o posing them. The precedent of Lord Palmerston’s 
opposition to the Suez Canal is one which should never be 
followed. Again, if the railway is made, and if the 
Indian mails can be as conveniently and more quickly 
carried by that route, we would certainly favour their 
being so carried. All we ask is that we should stand 
neutral, and not encourage the project by our official 
sanction. But it will be said that in such a case 
—ie. in the event of our standing neutral—the railway 
will be made in spite of our neutrality. Well, what if it 
is? We shall benefit just as much, and in reality have 
uite as much control. Those who control a line are 
the people who use it. But if the railway is made 
we shall certainly be its biggest customers, and shall 
et » much more secure control than if British in- 
yestors owned 25 per cent. of the stock, and Russia under 
transfers from Germany and France owned the rest. After 
all, the line will not run through our territory or be under 
our physical control, and we should never, of course, dream 
of using it in time of war. Again, it is quite possible that 
some invention, such as the steam turbine, may so greatly 
increase the pace of ocean-going steamers that the Canal 
route may prove in the end quite as rapid. Certainly we 
have no right to assume that we have reached the limit in 
gea-speed. 
Another question, and one of great importance, remains 
to be considered. How comes it, if the railway is to be 
purely commercial, that Russia has not been consulted in 
the matter by us? Has our Government asked the 
Russians whether they have any objection to the scheme, 
assuring them at the same time that if so we should 
certainly not move in the matter? If such a question 
has not been asked, ought it not to be asked forthwith ? 
In truth, the whole matter turns on the interests of Russia 
in the scheme. If we tell Russia that we cannot allow 
her to alter the status quo in the Persian Gulf, or to make 
a railway through Persia to a port on the Gulf, and at the 
same time help an international railway to reach the Gulf, 
‘are we not treating Russia with a hostility which must 
make her believe even more strongly than before that we 
are her natural and essential enemy,—the view that 
German secret diplomacy has so often instilled into her? 
With one practical suggestion we will close this attempt 
to induce our countrymen to think out the answer which 
shall be given to anonymous “ suggestions” which are to 
be made to us in regard to the Baghdad Railway. It is 
declared that those who believe, as we do, that Ger- 
many may some day transfer, and probably has already 
agreed to transfer, her share to Russia are indulging an 
unworthy suspicion of Germany. Possibly; but why not 
test the matter by making it a condition of our agreeing to 
the suggestions—if unhappily it should come to this— 
that Germany shall agree that if her shares are 
sold they shall be first offered to us? If Germany 
agreed to that proposal, she would certainly have given a 
guarantee of good faith. Surely she ought not to object, 
as one of the “ suggestions ” is that our capital and control 
should be equal to those of any other Power. Russia and 
France might have a corresponding agreement. But we 
would rather not contemplate these contingencies, for the 
answer which we trust will be given by us as a nation will 
be a simple negative. Let those who like to risk their 
money: in speculative enterprises invest it. We will 
certainly do nothing to oppose them; but, again, we 
will not assume an iota of responsibility in their behalf, or 
incur the resentment of Russia, and involve ourselves in a 
new German entanglement, in order not to be left out of 
a commercial undertaking. 





THE LONDON EDUCATION BILL. 


VHE London Education Bill was introduced into the 
House of Commons by Sir William Anson on 
Tuesday.. We cannot say that its reception was of a very 
warm character, but we by no means feel sure that this is a 








sign that the measure is hopelessly bad and unworkable. 
The atmosphere of the House of Commons just: now grows 
so heated the moment the word “ education ” is mentioned 
that no measure dealing with that subject has much 
chance of fair and cool discussion. When, too, asin the 
case of the present Bill, to the “odium” that belongs to 
education is added that which attaches to all problems 
involving the respective rights of the London County 
Council and the London Borough Councils, the air 
becomes literally soaked with suspicion, hatred, jealousy, 
and all forms of political uncharitableness. Take, for 
example, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s speech. One 
would imagine from it that the Government, instead of 
immensely increasing popular control over education, were 
depriving the people of all concern with the matter. 
Again, the leader of the Opposition spoke in a tone which 
suggested that the London County Council was the only 
directly elected body in the Metropolis. From his speech 
one would never have guessed that the Borough Councils are 
just as democratic bodies as the County Council, and if 
it comes to claiming the sanctity of popular election, can 
make out quite as good a case in the matter of democratic 
consecration as can the County Council. In such circum- 
stances, no London Education Bill could have been 
produced which would have been received with general 
satisfaction. The Bill was bound, not merely to offend 
some individuals, but a great many people, and to offend 
them in a way which they would for the moment sincerely 
imagine was ‘unparalleled,’.‘ disgraceful,’ ‘ undemocratic,’ 
and ‘contrary to every principle both of honour and 
expediency.’ 

The best way to understand the spirit of the London 
Education Bill, and to arrive at the reasons which induced 
the Government to propose the somewhat cumbrous 
machinery of their new measure, is to look at the situation 
with which they were faced. In the first place, they had 
to take steps to bring the education, elementary and 
secondary, of the Metropolis into co-ordination, and also 
to make their scheme harmonise, as nearly as circumstances 
would allow, with that of the rest of the kingdom. But 
granted that they were to move, and on these lines, it 
was obvious that they must link London education to the 
London municipal system. The education of Liverpool, 
elementary and secondary, was handed over to the control 
of the Liverpool Town Council. Therefore, if the policy 
of the Act of last year was not to be abandoned, London 
education must in some way or other be connected 
with the municipal authority in power in London. It is, 
however, far easier to state this general proposition than to 
apply it to London. In all other cities and counties of 
England there is but one Council, County or Borough, 
exercising the higher administrative functions within a 
given area. In London the municipal functions have been 
split, and are exercised by two bodies, the London County 
Council and the Borough and City Councils. Thus when 
you decide to apply the policy of the Education Act to 
London you have really settled nothing, and are met at once 
with the question, “Are you going to consider the County 
Council or the Borough Council the local authority which 
is to control elementary and secondary education within 
the Londonarea?” Both bodies can on grounds of analogy 
make out a good case for being the proper local authority, 
but neither can show an exclusive right. Confronted 
with this dilemma, one is at first tempted to suggest 
that the best plan would be to create a new ad hoe body, 
which should be neither the County Council nor the 
Borough Council, to do the work of educating London. 
But to do this would really only be to leave the School 
Board under another name,—and all authorities agree 
that the School Board was not a satisfactory body because 
it was in no way linked with the municipal system of 
London. We want in the interests of the community to 
concentrate in the matter of elected bodies, and not to 
diffuse the limited stock of electoral virtue which the voter 
is capable of expending at the polls. In short, the case 
against an ad hoc body, either elected or nominated, is 
very strong, and we think it will be generally agreed that 
the Government were wise to reject that alternative. 
Accordingly the Government must either endorse the 
claim of the County Council on the one hand, or of the 
Borough Councils on the other, to be the local authority, 
or else hit upon some compromise between the two. They 
have decided, and, as we think, on the whole wisely, 
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though we do not fail to recognise many grave faults in 
the Bill as it reads at the present moment, to adopt 
the policy of compromise,—to accept the claim of neither 
ia full, but to create a body which shall be derived from 
both the County Council and the Borough Councils, and 
to entrust to this body the administration of London 
education. The plan presented by the Bill is, shortly, 
as follows. In the first place, the School Board and 
the Technical Education Board disappear. Next, the 
London County Council is to be the education authority 
for London, and is to have the rating powers of a 
county borough under Part II. of the Education Act. 
This means that the County Council will be the 
authority empowered to carry out technical education, 
to provide the elementary education now provided by 
the School Board, and to supervise elementary education 
in the voluntary schools. But the management of the 
Council’s schools, as differentiated from their control, will 
be handed over to the Borough Councils, working through 
Committees either wholly or partially composed of elected 
persons, but subject to the general direction of the educa- 
tion authority, which will have complete financial control. 
In order, however, to make the interest of the Borough 
Councils real and substantial, they will be given the right 
to appoint and dismiss the teachers, the custody of the 
buildings, and the power to select the sites for new schools. 
In cases of dispute as to what constitutes management 
and what control, the Board of Education will be 
referred to, and where a Borough Council is negligent the 
local authority will be able to intervene and assume the 
management. But though the County Council is thus 
nominally given supreme power, it is not allowed to act 
directly. It must act through a Committee, the composi- 
tion of which is strictly laid down in the Bill. This Com- 
mittee is to consist of ninety-seven members, and is to be 
constituted as follows:—Members of London County 
Council, 86; Borough Councils (one each), 27; City of 
London, 2; City of Westminster, 2 ; experts and women to 
be named by the County Council, 25; School Board (for five 
years), 5. The experts and women who will be appointed 
by the County Council will include representatives of 
voluntary schools, of the great educational bodies, the 
University of London, the different types of public 
schools, the technical schools, and the contributing City 
charities and guilds. It will be seen from this summary 
that seventy-two members will be indirectly chosen by the 
-people—those from the County Council, the Borough 
Councils, and the present School Board—and that the rest 
will be nominated by anelected body. 
We must reserve detailed criticism of the measure 
till the actual Bill has been before the country for a 
‘longer period, and has been more fully discussed both 
‘in Parliament and outside. On a general survey of 
the scheme in outline two things are, however, apparent. 
-The first is that the Bill is not open to the clamorous 
objections of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his 
friends that it is anti-democratic and violates the rights of 
the people. It clearly does nothing of the kind, unless Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s definition of “the people” is 
people who agree with the Liberal party, or rather, his 
section of the Liberal party. The Committee, in fact, is 
as democratically inspired as any body could be that is not 
elected ad hoc. Every member of it has either been sancti- 
fied by a popular vote, or else has. been nominated by 
persons so sanctified. But though the Committee is not 
open to criticism on this head, it is, we think, open to 
the criticism that its members are not sufficiently homo- 
geneous in the matter of origin. ‘From many towns we call 
them, on many Boards they sit,’ and it is to be feared that 
the Committee will therefore be wanting in that coherence 
which may be expected in a Committee like that, say, of 
Lancashire or of Liverpool. But this objection to the scheme 
may also, we admit, prove in practice to be ill founded. 
What wefear there is no chance of proving to begroundiessis 
the objection that giving control toone body and management 
to another will lead to friction. That is likely to prove the 
weak spot of the Bill. Local bodies are notoriously 
jealous of each other, and inclined to wrangle; and unless 
we are greatly mistaken, the control and management 
clauses will produce a great dea] of ill-feeling in spite of 
the arbitration provision. It is not difficult to imagine 
the kind of battles which the officials of the Count 


Councils on the other, will contrive to wage. Wousl 


therefore, most sincerely that some plan may in 
covered for getting yid of the frieticn which Ps a 
thus introduces. Another objection to the Bill is to 
be found in the financial arrangements. There ig 
wide a boundary between those who will spend the mon 
and those who will have to raise it. The Committee wil] fed 
itself a body quite separate from the County Council and: 
will have little inducement to keep down expenses, Fot 
this reason we should like to see the body which Will 
have to foot the bill given an absolute majority on the 
Committee. 

But though we see certain strong objections to the Bill, 
we do not share the pessimism of many persons in regard 
to it. After all, it is unreasonable to expect any Bill 
to be free from objections, especially when it has to deal 
with such asituation as that which exists in the educational 
system of London. The Bill wants amendment, and wants 
it somewhat radically ; but we do not see any reason wh 
it should not receive such amendment, and pass in a work. 
able shape. 





THE LIMITS OF THE RIGHT TO STRIKE. 


A’ epidemic of strikes is raging on the Continent, to 
the dismay of all Ministers of the Interior, who 
regard strikes as petty insurrections; but the strike jn 
Holland is by far the most important. The great battla 
of Capital and Labour, which may be the preoccupation 
of the next quarter of a century, is there being fought 
with a certain consciousness of its ultimate meaning which 
is apt to be wanting in more casual struggles. Employers 
and employed stand there prepared, at least in idea, to go 
all lengths rather than be defeated. The former appeal to 
the Legislature and to military force, while the latter arg 
avowedly prepared to paralyse society, or even to threaten 
its contmued existence. The strikers have suspended, as 
far as their power extends, the only practicable means of 
intercommunication by drawing out the servants of the 
railways ; they have arrested commerce by obtaining the 
adhesion of the dockers ; they have putan end to manufac. 
tures by attracting not only miil hands, but all artisans, 
including workers as much outside ordinary labour as the 
diamond-cutters; and they threaten the supply of 
food by successful appeals to the Government bakers, 
They are even prepared to order that total suspension of 
all labour which has long been the dream of revolu- 
tionaries, and which, if it could be carried out for a week, 
would have all the effects of general insurrection. The 
employers, on their side, have convinced the Government 
that the right of combination must be placed under new 
restrictions, and the Cabinet has brought in Bills which, 
though the Deputies try to minimise their effect, would, 
as the workers clearly see, if rigidly interpreted, enable the 
Courts to punish any strike as a dangerous conspiracy. 
There is so much political sense in Dutchmen, and they are 
so afraid of German interference “for the protection of 
trade,” that a compromise may shortly be arrived at; but 
as we write it is war between Capital and Labour, war 
undisguised and intended to secure on one side or the other 
wide and lasting effects. It is war, too, in a really com- 
mercial and industrial State, full of great cities, and free 
froni that overwhelming weight of a freeholding peasantry 
which in so many countries renders the success of an 
artisan revolt hopeless from the very beginning. 

We cannot, however, think that the men, this time at 
any rate, will win. They cannot carry through a revolu- 
tion unless the troops refuse to fire, and in spite of some 
rumours, probably invented for a purpose, any such refusal 
is in the modern world to the last degree improbable. 
Discipline frocuces a morality of its own, which is in 
practice the base of almost all Governments; and besides, 
disciplined soldiers cannot bear to be attacked by a mob, 
which usualiy begins by pelting and insulting them. 
Without a revolution the men have no ultimate resource. 
They have, and confess by their prayer to the international 
Trade-Unions for pecuniary aid that they have, no accumu- 
lated funds. They have no Poor Law to assure them 
against hunger, and as against hunger the great majority 
of average men have no nerve or power of resistance. 
Their adversaries, on the other hand, can wait, no doubt 
at a terrible sacrifice, but still they can wait ; and if they 
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‘nately yield, and suffer external order to be re- 
Bt That is well for the moment, for their sub- 
on will avert a most serious political danger ; but a 
spr tion remains behind. 


very grave ques 
- Jt is quite evident that the working class all over the 
Continent is gravely discontented with the share it receives 
the produce of its work, and with the insecurity 
inh necessarily arises from the right of the paymaster 
tp dismiss the employé, and that strikes are assuming a 
more and more threatening character from the alliance of 
the strikers with extreme parties. It is becoming neces- 
sary, therefore, for politicians to make up their minds how 
far they intend to support the freedom of combination, 
and at what point, if any, that right musi, if it is physi- 
cally possible, be restricted. In this country, where, as 
usual, a sort of working compromise has been adopted, all 
men being free to combine until they try to terminate the 
freedom of dissidents, it is generally held that the right 
loses its moral character when the strike clearly injures, or 
even greatly discomforts, the community. The feeling is 
that any body of workers has a right to strike, especially 
for an increase of wages, but that if those who serve the 
community, such as policemen, drainage repairers, gasmen, 
postmen, or bakers, exercise the right, they ought to be 
restrained, or at all events place themselves outside the 
pale of public sympathy. They are not coercing employers 
so much as dictating to the people at large. That seems 
sensible enough at first sight; but as a principle it will 
not hold water, and in practice it would soon lead to a vast 
extension of conscription. There is nothing in the com- 
munity which gives it, any more than individuals, a right 
to hold slaves. Why is the right of a baker’s journey- 
man to choose his field of labour terminated because 
if he exercises it Smith will have to make pancakes 
for himself? Or why must a gasman always make gas 
because if he does not Smith will be driven back upon 
the use of Roman lamps? There is neither sense 
nor logic in such a proposition, and the advocates of 
restriction in such cases must discover some other formula. 
The utmost that society has a right to demand in strikes of 
this kind is fair warning, so that it may not be taken by 
surprise, or exposed, as in the case of the drainage men it 
might be exposed, to what is practically a risk of murder. 
A strike of all who repair drains would mean an appalling 
outbreak of typhoid fever. Society has a right to prevent 
what is equivalent to crime even if it be not actual crime, 
such as the voluntary spreading of an epidemic, and has 
as much right to imprison drainage men who stop the 
flushing of drains as to imprison railway signalmen who 
are drunk on duty, or plague-stricken immigrants who 
break the laws of quarantine. We fail to see how that 
proposition can be denied, though of course the right of 
drainage men to depart one by one or in groups after fair 
notice remains intact. But then comes up the final 
question. Is there any kind of strike which the rulers of 
mankind, elective or otherwise, have a right to treat as 
insurrection, and suppress, as they would an insurrection, 
by an unhesitating use of military force? We suspect, 
though we see some difficulties in the way of the argument, 
that there is one. The world has never yet seen the 
experiment of a general strike, a suspension of all forms of 
labour at one and the same time, actually tried, and does 
not know, therefore, with any precision what its effects 
would be. The Labour leaders of the Continent have 
repeatedly threatened that they would bring one about, but 
have always been constrained, either by saner advisers, or by 
their own electors, or by public horror, from giving effect to 
their words. If, however, the consequences would be such 
as most thinkers imagine, and as the strike leaders them- 
selves believe—viz., the instant paralysis of the social 
organism, and the death of multitudes from want—then, 
we conceive, such a strike would be morally indistinguish- 
able from insurrection, and might justifiably be put down 
by force. We cannot see any solid difference between the 
two outbreaks,even in motive, for the object of insurrection, 
as of a general strike, must be either the removal of 
grievances or the assertion of a right to more complete 
liberty of action. The authors of a general strike, in fact, 
declare war on the community as much as if they took up 
arms, and make themselves liable to the same terrible re- 
joinder,—namely, that they have appealed to force, and 
must abide by the results of their appeal. Fortunately, 
recourse to so extreme an experiment is unlikely, even upon 





the Continent, where in many countries the average rate of 
wages is too low to allow of civilised existence. It is 
opposed not only by all intelligent opinion, but by the 
force which always baffles Socialist agitators, the self-regard 
of the individual, who never can see why he personally 
should be so coerced and amerced for the presumed benefit 
of a majority. 

We look for a gradual decline in the danger from strikes, 
first, to the slow spread of intelligence, which always 
teaches men to prefer the action of Courts of Law to civil 
war; and secondly, to the gradual diffusion of comfort 
through a rise in wages. There is a slow rise going on in 
all the civilised countries, which becomes easier to em- 
ployers as it becomes more nearly universal; and men 
whose labour makes them comfortable look instinctively 
askance at strikes. It is upon wages mainly that the 
comfort of workers depends ; and even in Holland a rise of 
three shillings a week upon the average rate would break 
the heart of the movement, as well as of those who are 
elected to its direction. 





WHAT THE UNIONIST GOVERNMENT HAVE 
DONE. 


E have not been slow to criticise the Unionist 
Government when their actions, in our judgment, 
justified criticism, and we have admitted—with what has, 
we fear, seemed to some of the persons chiefly concerned 
unpleasant frankness—that they have of late shown 
symptoms of becoming a little stale. We fret as historians, 
nevertheless, at the unfairness of some of the charges 
brought against them, and especially at the charge that 
they have been in any way a small or a feeble Government. 
They have not been that; and in spite of their faults, 
many and great as they are, their total record is a worthy 
one, and cannot in fairness be ignored. With great in- 
ternal embarrassments to face—a change, for instance, in 
the occupancy of the throne, which, though long antici- 
pated, was felt asa heavy calamity, and the retirement of a 
Premier who was trusted even by his enemies—the Unionist 
Government have been confronted in succession with a series 
of the gravest problems, and if they have dealt with some of 
them clumsily, as is our British way, they have also dealt 
with all in the largest, and usually the most successful, style. 
They have always had Africa, for instance, on their back ; 
but they began by crushing the Mahdi, and so acquiring 
the whole valley of the Nile, and ended by crushing the 
Boer armies, and so reducing all South Africa to an 
obedient British province. Their haughty defiance of 
France over the Fashoda affair struck Europe with chill 
surprise, and has facilitated an entente which, always in- 
valuable, is never possible with France unless she respects 
her rival; while the Government’s acquisitions in Western 
Africa have thrown what is in extent a new continent open 
to British energies. Judgments may differ, though we are 
unaware of differences, as to the Fashoda affair ; they do 
differ as to the necessity of the mighty effort which flung 
into South Africa, across so many thousand miles of sea, 
an army greater in number than the whole adult male 
population in arms against it; and there will be reams 
of argument about the value of the West African king- 
doms we have overthrown; but the man who thinks 
of any of these successes as small feats which could 
have been performed by small men does not understand 
history. The Ministry have taken their share in the great 
international effort which prevented China from throw- 
ing off by one violent heave the whole influence of Europe, 
and have emerged from that vast and disagreeable struggle 
with an alliance which makes us, should the need ever 
arise, masters of the North Pacific. Amidst countless 
difficulties, caused partly by the jealousies of Europe and 
partly by the peculiar temper of their own people, who are 
as apt to resent foresight as to condemn failure, they have 
raised the great forces necessary for these operations with- 
out yielding at any point to the spirit of militarism, and 
have collected the huge sums expended without appreciably 
diminishing the national prosperity or ease. They have 
wasted, as great Governments in great struggles always 
waste, both men and money, but no one can contend that 
in firmness they have been found wanting, or that though 
their intelligence may sometimes have been inadequate, as 
no doubt it was in their failure to recognise at first the 
formidableness of the Dutch effort to drive the British flag 
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out of South Africa, their character has ever displayed itself 
as below the level of the situation. They have shown as 
much nerve as the people, and the cool nerve of the people 
has been recognised by every ill-wisher with sullen amaze- 
ment. 

The wisdom of the Unionist Government in their diplo- 
macy has been called in question because during their 
African embarrassments great parties in Europe suddenly 
revealed an enmity to Great Britain—born mainly of envy, 
and of a sense that the British flag is always in the way of 
coveted expansions—that her people had not expected ; 
but the Government have not failed to make powerful 
friends. Their relations with the mighty Republic across the 
water have become different from any which have ever 
existed since George III. recognised its independence, so 
different that the first preoccupation of half Europe is to 

revent the new-born and most cordial amity from develop- 
ing into. an active alliance, which, it is felt, would make 
the English-speaking peoples the arbiters of the world, 
and turn, not this or that sea, but the water system of the 
planet, into an Anglo-Saxon lake. Three of the great white 
Colonies, two of which control a continent in area, have 
been turned from dependencies into warm allies willing and 
able in the hour of need to send corps d’armée to our assist- 
ance, and to help in providing the naval force which renders 
them secure against attack ; while the Colonies of coloured 
men all feel that a new and more benevolent interest is 
taken in their affairs. In Europe the Unionist Govern- 
ment have lost no ally, for they never had but two, Austria 
and Italy, whose interests are identical with our own ; they 
have riveted the old alliance with Portugal, so important 
in emergencies to the freedom of the Mediterranean; and 
they show every readiness to accept an entente with France, 
which, if it can but be solidified, will dissipate the greatest 
danger that threatens our future,—a coalition avowedly 
intended to restrict our overweening influence in the world. 
This is in Europe; and in Asia the only living Power, 
except Russia, is now tied to us by bonds which every 
Japanese acknowledges must never be broken. Now, are 
these things small ? 

Internal measures always look less important in a period 
of turmoil, but at home also the Unionist Government have 
had large problems to face, and have faced them all. The 
country has demanded that its freedom on the seas should 
be more fully guaranteed, and the Government have con- 
structed, or commenced, a Fleet which all rival sea-Powers 
regard with hopeless envy not untinged with admiration. 
We could fight at sea any coalition which did not include 
America or Japan, and at least hope reasonably for suc- 
céss. The Government have not succeeded so well with 
the Army, for unhappily they have been unable to shake 
off the traditional inertia of the War Office, and have also 
failed to learn the lessons of the South African War. 
Nevertheless, Great Britain is stronger for war than it ever 
was before, and the object sought to be attained—the power 
to fling a hundred thousand men on any threatened point 
while leaving the island itself secure—is a distinctly large 
one, so large that it would have appeared to men like Lord 
Palmerston, who stripped England of soldiers to fight 
the' Indian mutineers, practically hopeless. No question 
so taxes statesmen as national education, because no other 
80 rouses passions which the statesmen themselves do not 
feel; but when it was necessary to remodel the system 
the Unionist Ministry produced and carried through a 
measure which seems to meet every difficulty, and which, 
good cr bad, is approved or condemned for its wide sweep 
and far-reaching effects. So is the measure which for the 
moment has had the miraculous effect of conciliating 
all factions in Ireland, and which its authors hope 
will carry through an agrarian revolution without 
robbing any one,—a feat so great, if it is accom- 

lished, that it has not a precedent in the history of 
fhe worid. The Act providing for the local government 
of Londen would in any other country have been con- 
sidered of revolutionary magnitude, and its author have 
been dubbed a constructive statesman; yet here it has 
been accepted so readily and works so easily that there is 
some danger of its being altogether forgotten. The Bill 
for regulating the liquor trade has been equally aceepted, 
yet its main proviso, thai of drawing a strong distinction 
between the consumption of alcoho! and drunkenness, is 
one that is perplexing not only the philanthropists but the 
legislators of half the world. It is a great temperance 
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measure, devised and passed without rousin: 
ance controversy, which, as -all atatertuen pela 
bitter and as little reasonable as any controver ; tw : 
religion or ecclesiastical pretensions. if ~~ 

The Unionist Government, in short, have faced ‘tany 
grave problems, have done many great things, and ay 
entitled to historic credit for the largeness of ‘their devio 
and conceptions. They have blundered now and ‘gue 
especially over details, but they have not blundered from 
any want of mental breadth of view. 








A NEW BOND OF EMPIRE. 


it is not often that an application in Chancery is fraught 

with such vast consequences as that which was decided 
by Mr. Justice Farwell on Friday week. The application 
then granted related to certain funds in Court, amounting in 
the aggregate to about £100,000, forming part of the pro- 
ceeds of sale of New Inn and Clifford’s Inn. The sale 
had been directed in certain Chancery suits instituted for 
the purpose of deciding the ownership of these valuable 
sites, and the funds now in Court represent that portion 
of the purchase money directed to be appropriated for 
charitable purposes according to a scheme, or schemes 
hereafter to be settled. The Crown asked that no scheme 
should be brought in until sufficient time had elapsed for 
the perfecting of one worthy of the possibilities offered by 
the funds available. These funds are applicable, and solely 
applicable, for the purposes of legal education, and the 
question to be decided is the method in which they shall 
be so applied. 

New Inn and Clifford’s Inn are Inns of Chancery, and 
have for centuries played a part of some importance 
in the education of lawyers. The partition in recent 
days of the property of certain of these Inns by the 
trustees who held the fee-simple is matter for some- 
thing more than regret. Such partition and the 
absorption of other Inns by the Inns of Court— 
a fact that the Benchers will doubtless remember when 
called upon to assist the Attorney-General in perfect. 
ing his scheme—have materially diminished the funds 
available for the great project now put forward by the 
Attorney-General. For more than half a century these 
Inns have ceased to fulfil any educational purpose what 
ever; but at last, and at a critical moment in the history 
of the Empire, their forces, created six centuries ago, are 
brought once more into the current of national life. 
The lapse of time has altered the direction of those forces. 
The direction is still national, but the nation has gone far 
forward on its great orbit in the two centuries and a half 
during which the Inns of Chancery have kept their Long 
Vacation. In the days of their full efficiency, at the 
opening of the seventeenth century, these Inns fed the 
Inns of Court with trained lawyers, and provided an 
admirable special training for the youths whose ambitions 
peered through the ever deepening forest of legal 
technicalities. Since those days the Inns of Court have 
learned to train their experts in another way, and through 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the great lawyers 
of each generation evolved their knowledge of the 
principles that lie beneath practical law from their 
experience as pupils and practitioners in chambers and in 
Court. Despite the example set by Sir William Black- 
stone in giving at Oxford in 1754 his famous lectures 
on English law, it was not until 1852 that the Council 
of Legal Education was founded in order to give 
students some opportunity of learning the elements of 
law before entering into the turmoil of practice, and 
it was not until 1872 that it became necessary to pass 
an examination before taking the important degree which 
gives the right of audience in the Courts. It was felt— 
indeed, it is still felt by many—that ‘examinations and 
lectures can play but little part in the making of a great 
practical lawyer, and that when all is said and done it is 
competition at the Bar, not competition in the lecture-room, 
which makes the learned as well as the successful barrister. 
Thus the painful efforts of the Council of Legal Education 
to found a real school of law have been rendered nugatory 
for more than fifty years. There is nothing strange in this 
from our English educational point of view. Precisely the 
same thing has happened wherever learning and practical 
technical work have had any end in common. It is only 
to-day that we are learning from America and Germany 
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‘aa] trades are definitely related to the class- 
that toch Taivsenity. To the English manufacturer, 


room and the Unive : ra age 
hh engineer or chemist or electrician, the 
hee wa caeee that he should take for his work 


idea is : a : 

- trained tn the conceptions and principles which 
pet ed in the prt of the trade. It is the 
o with law in so far as it isa technical business. The 
manufacturer can appreciate the old apprenticeship system ; 
ihe lawyer could understand the analogous system of the 
Inns of Chancery ; but neither class seem able to realise 
the value of true apprenticeship,—apprenticeship to prin- 
ciples. Yet in so far as law is a technical business the 
training in the principles that. underlie it are as necessary 
as the like principles are to the modern chemist, electrician, 


or engineer, or as the art and science of education are to 


the schoolmaster. ; 
But law is something more than a technical business. 
It is to all nations a philosophy of social life, and to this 
nation it is above all things a bond of Empire. Twice before 
has such a bond been offered to avastsocial organisation, and 
twice has it been rejected. Had Imperial Rome so chosen, 
the appeals from her provinces to the Imperial Tribunals 
might have formed a bond that would have secured her 
from all fear of dissolution. She threw away her oppor- 
tunity, and the life-flow of justice and all the good things 
that follow justice ceased to course through her heart. 
Had Papal Rome so chosen, the appeals that poured in 
from every district of Christendom to her ecclesiastical 
Tribunal in the fifteenth century might have formed a 
bond still unbroken. Instead, she offered to every land a 
Court of unparalleled slowness, ignorance, and corruption, 
and threw away her opportunity. To Britain the same 
opportunity is offered to-day. Since 1833 the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council has been hearing 
appeals from all parts of an ever-growing Empire, 
and to-day it has to adjudicate on appeals that 
raise questions of Norman-French law, French law 
modified by Colonial Legislatures, English law similarly 
modified in innumerable ways, Hindoo law, Mahom- 
medan law, Roman-Dutch law in strange guise, and Codes 
and customs without number. There is hardly a phase of 
law evolved since the beginning of law-making that does not 
from time to time come before the Judicial Committee for 
interpretation. Such a fact makes the mind pause. We 
cease to regard law merely as a technical business or as a 
social philosophy. It is something that is capable of 
binding together with an adamantine bond the scattered 
parts of a great Empire. The final source of law for a 
vast portion of the world’s surface is London. Here men 
come from all quarters of the globe to find law and obtain 
justice. Surely men should come here aiso to learn law, 
to learn how to administer law, to revere the central source 
of justice. Yet the fact remains that there is no school of 
law in London open to all comers for the study of com- 
parative law, jurisprudence, the science of law, the 
philosophy of law, the history of law, and particular 
systems of law and procedure. So.far from being the 
juristic heart of the Empire, our present system is in- 
capable even of producing a sufficient number of educated 
lawyers to supply the Colonial demand. 
The Attorney-General proposes to create out of the funds 
derived from the Inns of Chancery-the great law school 
which, it is plain, is urgently needed in London, and has 
been repeatedly demanded by the great Judges and jurists 
of the last fifty years. He desires to create ‘‘a great school 
of law under charter or Act of Parliament, in which full 
provision should be made for the systematic and scientific 
teaching of all branches of our law, and also of all those 
other branches of Jaw which are administered in the British 
Empire. Itis the fact that even now students come here 
rom all parts of the Empire to study law. For the pur- 
pose of such a school of law, in our view, it is essential to 
have the co-operation of the great historical bodies which 
have been associated with the study and practice of the 
law in the country for so long,—namely, the Inns of Court. 
noe es We have great hopes that the Inns of Court 
may take advantage of this occasion to concur in establish- 
ing a still greater legal University ” than that London law 
school which Coke described as towering above all schools 
of special study as the cypress towers above the roadside 
trees. ‘The Attorney-General also pointed out that the 
Incorporated Law Society, as representing that side of the 
profession which had for so long a period coutrolled the 





Inns of Chancery (though it must be confessed without 
bringing them into the sphere of usefulness), was interested. 
in the scheme. These two bodies, the University of London, 
and many educational local bodies had applied to the Crown 
with respect to the disposition of the funds in Court. But, 
as Sir Robert Finlay pointed out, to scatter this large sum 
among a number of applicants would be to lose a great 
opportunity. The only feasible and reasonable. scheme is 
the creation of an Imperial law school in London to which 
Universities, Colleges, and Law Societies at home and 
abroad can be affiliated. 

The really open question is the part to be played by 
various bodies in the formation of this school.- The 
public will certainly look in this matter for some help 
‘from the Imperial Government. If the school of law 
is to help India and the Colonies, the Imperial Govern- 
ment should take an active part in the formation 
of the school, and should perhaps at first subsidise it 
to a considerable extent. Then, again, much help and 
encouragement may be looked for from the four Inns of 
Court. The Attorney-General has great’ hopes in. this 
direction, and not unreasonably. The growing liberality 
of spirit that distinguishes the present attitude of these 
Inns is a sign of the times. They feel naturally that the 
study of the law must not be left to the Universities ; that 
it is now more necessary than it ever was that law should 
be understanded of the people, should be understandable ; 
that it is therefore absolutely essential that lawyers should 
be learned in the law. The gradual erection by successive 
statutes of a Code of English law, necessarily artificial in 
shape, tends, however, to divorce legal learning from 
legal practice, and the Inns of Court must do all 
that in them lies to arrest this process. They can 
do so effectually,— first, by fostering, both with 
money and with the supply of lecturers, the new law 
school; and secondly, by making the degree granted 
by that school a condition precedent to a call to the Bar. 
The school of law would thus take over the work of the 
Council of Legal Education, and would claim monetary 
grants of considerable magnitude from the Inns, whose 
wealth, if properly directed, is very considerable. The 
Inns of Court would gain in every way. The great influx 
of students following the establishment of an Imperial 
law school would fill their coffers with fees, while the 
men called would necessarily be of a higher intellectual 
standing than many of those who enter the legal profession 
to-day. Identical remarks apply to the Incorporated Law 
Society. 

The position of the London University is somewhat 
different. It will, we should imagine, be asked to merge 
its legal educational work—including the work of the 
Quain Chair—in that of the new school, and to recognise 
the degrees granted by the school as degrees granted 
by itself. If the University is asked to do this, 
it will claim, and will rightly claim, compensation of 
some sort,—either in the payment of fees to the 
University, or by bringing the University into electoral 
relation with the governing body of the Imperial school. 
We feel confident, however, that the just demands of the 
University will be met, and that she will be brought into 
adequate relationship with the new school. The end in 
view is a great one—too great to be ruined by any petty 
disputes about machinery—and there can be no doubt 
that the University of the Metropolis of the Empire must 
play its part in the formation and maintenance of this 
new bond of Empire,—a tie which will year by year more 
closely unite in community of ideal and co-loyalty of life 
the diverse races whose final judgment-seat is in this island 
of ours. 








SOCIAL DIPLOMACY. 

HE art of diplomacy is very widely practised in private 
life. It is, however, a difficult art to criticise, because 

it is one in which success goes generally unobserved, and 
failure is almost always apparent. The mark of a proficient 
diplomatist, if we may be allowed the paradox, is that he 
should never be recognised. The gaining of his end is his 
only reward. “There be many wise men that have secret 
hearts and transparent countenances,” said Bacon. Second- 


rate diplomacy, however, is often to be seen, and tenth-rate is 
always before our eyes, for failure never discourages the 





The man or woman who loves it goes on with 


diplomat. 
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it, success or none. Roughly speaking, social diplomacy 
may be divided into two kinds—the offensive and the 
defensive—and the two are seldom practised by the same 
person. The objéect of the first is as a rule either power or 
investigation; the object of the second is independence or 
secrecy. Besides these two great divisions, there are, of 
course, many smaller ones. There is a diplomacy which is 
purely beneficent, and there is a diplomacy for which no 
adequate reason can be given, and which suggests to the mind 
of the onlooker nothing but the cant phrase, “ Art for art’s 
sake.” The practisers of this last goa long way round and 
take a great deal of trouble to get nowhere. To quote Bacon 
again, “there be that can pack the cards and yet cannot 
play well.” 


The commonest form of diplomacy is that employed by a 
large class of people whose will-power is greatly in excess of 
their courage. They are determined to rule, but they dare not 
insist. They are ashamedto implore. If they are to get their 
own way at all, there is nothing for it but to scheme. But 
some people who are not timid at all make great use of diplo- 
macy. Obliged by circumstances to control others, they dislike 
the inevitable jar which comes of the open impact of two wills; 
they would rather the subordinate person should imagine that 
he or she is doingas he or she likes. They may like to feel their 
power, but they have no wish to make their power felt. Often 
they fail to conceal their tactics, yet those tactics bring them a 
measure of success. They are perceived and winked at by their 
object, who yieids in feeling that his dignity is saved by the polite 
fiction that he is acting to please himself. Some such men 
as these come very nearly into the class of purely benevolent 
diplomatists, but not all. There are those who hate to give 
pain, and there are those who only hate to see it. If it must 
be given, they had rather that it came on after they have left. 
They administer a narcotic with a wound and leave it to fester. 
The ranks of purely benevolent diplomacy are chiefly filled 
by middle-aged women who have successfully brought up 
large families. Such a one has been for long years deter- 
mined never to provoke to wrath or to discourage those over 
whom she has held absolute power. She looks upon herself as 
a born “third person,” always ready to receive confidences, to 
settle disputes, to call attention to points of agreement, to 
harmonise discordant characters. She is never tyrannical, 
and seldom seeks to influence immediate action, but she 
knows the windings of the human heart as they can 
only be learned from the young. She knows the tremendous 
effect of moods upon action, and she realises that if you can 
but set some one in the right key, he or she will in all proba- 
bility strike the right note. She never acts for a selfish end, 
but seldom without thought and calculation. She is always 
loved, and is generally described as a simple character,—a 
description which, if it ever comes to her tired ears, causes 
her some considerable amusement. 


The diplomacy which is carried on for the sake of investiga- 
tion—the kind practised by those who ask endless small 
questions in order to obtain sufficient data whereby to 
calculate the answer to one big one—is a far less respect- 
able art than that which aims at power, and it is the 
curious diplomatist whose failure is the most ridiculous. 
The industriously curious usually find out more than is true, 
and are extremely pleased with their sham gains. Asa rule, 
the person from whom they are trying to get information sees 
instantly what they are doing and takes pleasure in putting 
them on the wrong scent. Perhaps a diplomatist has seen or 
has imagined a love affair and would like to know how much 
there is in it. Accordingly he or she sounds one of the 
persons concerned. The victims of love affairs, even in an 
incipient stage, are generally abnormally sensitive and pre- 
ternaturally quick. They know in a moment the drift of 
superficially innocent questions, and put the inquirer purposely 
upon the wrong scent. The questioner is told wrong, and goes 
away knowing too much, but subsequent events never show him 
his folly. 

All those who would live in charity with their neighbours 
make use of a little defensive diplomacy. The Palace of 
Truth is not the abode of peace, especially if that palace 
happens to be situated in the country. Who is my neigh- 
bour? is an eternal question susceptible only of a parabolic 


that much of our happiness depends on our relati 
with him. How far there is any moral obligation binaiys 
insignificant people to intellectual candour it is not eas to 
decide. Whether ordinary men are bound to range rl ts 
selves openly and definitely upon the side of those with ha : 
in their heart of hearts they agree, and how far they should 
declare their intellectual position to those with whom the 
are in sympathy but not in agreement, is a question which 
goes too deep to be treated under the head of social 
diplomacy. To some men the privacy of their own minds 
seems to be worth almost any sacrifice. But even those Opposite 
natures who find an atmosphere of mental reserve to be 
stifling, and who prefer to sail under their own Colours 
cannot always dispense with diplomatic arts, It is om 
thing to speak frankly and quite another to be under. 
stood correctly. The moral value of open speech lies in the 
making of a true impression, not the affording of relief to an 
impatient mind. To speak our whole mind to those to whom 
we may be pretty sure we shall convey a false impression ig 
no virtue. It is simply to transform the truth into a Species 
of expletive. For those who live chiefly among the friends of 
their choice caution in conversation is not so much needed, 
They all think upon much the same lines, and no ong 
clings so desperately to his own opinions but that he 
can smilingly bear to hear opposite conclusions announced, 
Absolute consistency is not expected. No one repeats that 
mischievous formula which asserts that a man must be ong 
thing or another. Because a man says he is nota Tory he ig 
not set down as a red Radical, because he is not a Churchman 
he is not therefore considered to be an atheist. But in 
societies made up of very varied elements differing widely in 
degree of cultivation the conversational path is full of 
pitfalls. A careless talker, especially if he talks about people, 
may often do a great deal of harm. But in every society 
the man who prides himself on never being diplomatic ig 
generally a nuisance. His defenders declare in his praise 
that you can always believe him; but when he is especially 
disagreeable that is just what you are not anxious to do. 

A great many people take a dramatic pleasure in adminis. 
tering a slight shock. The effect upon the situation amuses 
them. They like to throw a small piece of bad news or a 
harsh criticism at some one, not with any malign desire to 
wound, but to see the effect of an unpleasant start,—just ag 
when they were boys they would have shot at him unawares 
with a pea-shooter. Some people, again, eschew diplomacy 
out of pure disregard for any one else’s feelings. They say 
what comes first with no thought of its effect. That the very 
best people make use of diplomacy from time to time in all 
relations of life we do not doubt. Not only is it allowable 
for those who would be harmless to be wise, but the longer a 
man lives the more sure he becomes that without wisdom it is 
impossible to be harmless. The great difficulty is to drawa 
line between wisdom and cunning. As a rule they can be 
differentiated by the test of motive. Wisdom seeks the 
general welfare, cunning only a special advantage. 





THE OUTLOOK UPON LIFE OF EXTREME OLD 
AGE. 

AST Saturday there died at St. Peter’s Port, Guernsey, the 
“oldest Englishwoman,” Mrs. Margaret Anne Neve, at 
the extraordinary age of one hundred and ten years. Mrs. 
Neve was born*on May 18th, 1792, and was a good deal more 
than a “centenarian.” As a rule, English men and women 
who have attained the rare age of a hundred years have 
possessed few other claims to distinction. They have 
belonged to classes that have seen little and done little; 
often, indeed, the exact date of their birth has been uncer- 
tain. They may have died aged one hundred and one, or 
one hundred and three, or anything over (or perhaps less 
than) a hundred years. In the “simple annals of the poor” 
the baptismal certificate is not always treasured. But the 
case of Mrs. Neve is different. There is no doubt whatever 
that she was born in 1792, and during the hundred and ten 
years that elapsed since her birth she had seen and done more 
than most Englishwomen. When she was ten years old she 
was sent by sailing boat to a school at Bristol, kept by ladies 
whose brothers were friends of Southey, De Quincey, and 





reply; but whether we settle his identity by affinity in 
London or by propinquity in the country, it is certain 





Coleridge. Her schoolmistresses numbered among their 
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ntances Hannah Moore, Sir Humphry Davy, Charles 
Ae and Hazlitt. She herself, when newly married, visited 
field of Waterloo, where she picked up a belt-buckle of 
of the dead of the Imperial Guard. During her married 
M9 of twenty-five years and in her widowhood she had 
sravelled through the length and breadth of Europe; and 
actually at the age of ninety—twenty years ago—she set 
nt for Cracow to see the memorial erected to Kosciuszko. 
ie walked to and from church regularly for years after her 
hundredth birthday, and read the Bible in large print almost 
up to the day of her death, and it was only in November last 
that her faculties began to fail her. For forty years, therefore, 
after she had passed the threescore years and ten which are 
the allotted span of man’s life, she was able to do what many 
wen and women to-day are unable to do at half her age. 


f What is the outlook upon life of men or women who have 
attained so extreme an old age as this? Are they happy? 
That is the first question which men naturally ask when con- 
fronted with other men doing or suffering anything which 
men ordinarily do or suffer. In the case of a person who has 
outlived by forty years the “days of man” the question 
becomes more insistent. Did the “monumental pomp of 
age,” as Wordsworth wrote of the father of the eight Nortons, 
bring with it happiness or sorrow? Surely there can be only 
one answer, which is happiness. It may occur now and then 
—particularly when the mind dies first and the body after- 
wards—that there is a certain unhappiness in extreme old age. 
Yet though the very old whose minds have remained strong 
even when their physical powers have become impaired are in 
most cases happy, their happiness is of a kind which possibly 
only the very old can understand. For their sense of pleasure 
and pain is dulled. They are never surprised into extreme 
elation, or suddenly depressed into depths of despair, as 
younger men and women may be; they cannot feel the joy 
that overwhelms, or the pain that crushes, the young. Rather 
theirs is a perpetual serenity, a great calmness which the 
young can only see and can hardly understand when they see 
it. The light that illuminates the world for them is the 
beginning of the twilight of the summer evening, when the 
sun has set and the fields and hills lie under the “ mellow 
lustre” of a quiet sky. Such alight often shines most clearly 
after a stormy day; and perhaps the lengthening of the years 
of the very old may best be compared to the peace of a prolonged 
twilight,—the twilight of Northern skies, that lasts for hours 
before the slow night falls. The years have been able to 
“steal fire from the mind, as vigour from the limb,” but there 
remains the great peace of the afterglow. 


If, however, there is a serenity that is peculiar to extreme 
old age, it is a serenity which is at times disturbed in a way 
that the young do not understand much more readily than 
they understand the peaceful contemplation of things that 
seem to them occasions for sudden joy or sorrow. To the old 
it is the little things of life that matter: the great things of 
life, or what seem to the young to be the great things, do not 
discompose them. To the young the sudden tidings of death 
are terrible; there is a great horror in the realisation that a 
brother, or a sister, or a child has died, and that they will see 
him or her no more. To the very old the tidings of death and 
pain have ceased to hold terror. They have seen so many men 
and women die; one after another, the friends of their child- 
hood, their parents, their brothers and sisters, it may be their 
children and their grandchildren, have gone down into silence, 
and they have been left,—what should they feel on hearing of 
yet another death except that one more has joined the great 
company which they too must join? Youth thinks it a great, 
almost a heroic, thing to die; extreme old age has realised that 
“itis as natural to die as to be born.” But youth is not 
troubled by the little things of life. The book that is missing 
from the place it has occupied for twenty years : the spectacles 
which have dropped, or which cannot be found at a moment's 
notice: the tea made a little too weak or a little too strong; 
any little alteration in the ordered progress of things, any 
little departure from what has been customary,—these are the 
little things that matter to the old. The writer once had the 
privilege of knowing an accomplished and charming old lady 
who hived in a cottage in the country some miles from a town 
with good shops. It had been customary for forty years for 
the fishmonger to call on Tuesdays and Fridays. Once 








the dining-room. At first the mistress of the cottage 
positively refused to believe it; at last she fully realised 
that it was indeed a fact that the man was waiting at 
the kitehen-door, and the sudden subversion of what had 
been customary for so long made her unhappy for hours,— 
she could hardly talk of anything else. Yet her outlook upon 
the great facts of life, and the great questions of the day—for 
she took a keen interest in political questions—was one of the 
greatest breadth and sanity. The horizon of the very old 
widens and widens; they see the significance of the great 
facts more clearly, they are able out of their long experience 
to co-ordinate and to get into their true perspective things 
which are too near to the young to be judged correctly; they, 
too, look at the world with “other, larger eyes than ours.” 


If, however, there is nothing terrible to the very old in the 
contemplation of the death of others, what of the contempla- 
tion of death for themselves? Must not that, after all, be 
the first question to be answered when asking whether those 
who have lived many years after the threescore years and ten 
are happy? “Young people may die, but old people must.” The 
knowledge comes to persons nearing the age of seventy that 
they have not many more years to live. Would not that reflec- 
tion, occurring day after day, year after year, for many years, 
bring painwithit? Perhapsnot. For with advancing age there 
comes a merciful numbness, like the sense of change that comes 
over wild animals at the approach of death, leading them to 
wander away from their fellows and lie down quietly by them- 
selves. May it not be, too, that with advancing age there is 
granted a benign knowledge that death when it comes will 
not be terrible; that for the very old it is not true that ce 
n'est pas la mort, c’est mourir which is to be feared? Hach 
year added to their length of years increases the certainty 
that their end will be peaceful, that they will only fall 
asleep; and looking quietly back over long years well 
spent, that cannot but be happy knowledge. For if there 
is a certain unhappiness imseparable from extreme old 
age—perhaps a sense of personal discomfort, or it may be 
a feeling of pure loneliness—there is this which is granted to 
those who have outlived the friends of past years, that their 
reflections on their own life must be happy. Men whose lives 
are torn and convulsed by the doing of evil in the world do 
not live to extreme old age; the tissue of their life is, as it 
were, worn out before its time. There may be exceptional 
cases of wicked men who have lived to a great age; but it is 
a natural thing that those who come to the “labour and 
sorrow” of fourscore years or more should have been good 
men, ‘They at least have not the sorrow of looking back 
upon years that have been wasted or seared with evil; rather, 
in the contemplation of the happiness of the past, they are 
able to think with Bacon that “above all, believe it, the 
sweetest canticle is Nunc Dimittis,” and to know that “at 
eventime it shall be light.” 





WHITE COTTON SUNBONNETS. 


VERY morning when it neither rains nor snows, four 
white cotton sunbonnets may be seen between 7 and 

8 o’clock, earlier or later according to the season of the year, 
above the mossy palings that bound the road leading from 
the village to the downs. They belong to four women 
who, being compelled to earn their own living, elect that 
it shall be earned by field-labour, which is better suited 
to their capacity, easier to obtain, and more constant 
than either washing or charing. Three of the party are 
widows, mothers of fighting men, who have reared large 
families with more or less credit, and sent them out into 
the world. The children have all left the old home, except 
perhaps a son who so far has not taken a wife to himself, 
but the task of the Sunbonnets is not ended; not yet can they 
sit down and rest in the enjoyment of two shillings and two 
loaves a week from the parish. Nor, while they are able to 
work, would they wish to do so, although they are nearing, if 
they have not passed, the sixtieth milestone on the road of 
life. The fourth member of the party has to support, not 
only herself, but an invalid husband also during that 
half of the year when he receives no pay from his benefit 
club. She is a large-framed, vigorous woman, a true 
daughter of the plough, who was taken from school at ten 
years of age to work in the fields, and has spent more than 
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half her time in the open air. Like her companions, she is 
clad in a short “tail,” as: she would call :-her skirt, of some 
strong, dark material, a loose bodice worn under a woollen 
cross-over, and a large shawl, which will presently be laid aside 
to permit the arms greater freedom. The costume is redeemed 
from ugliness by the white apron and bonnet, which lend it a 
touch of distinction. Each woman carries a basket containing 
food and a bottle of cold tea or a screw of the dry leaf. As 
they pursue their leisurely way their voices and laughter ring 
out upon'the morning air. They are discoursing of men and 
manners, weather and work; and the fact of the day being 
“dry overhead” may well be held sufficient matter for cheer- 
fulness, since rain means loss of income, and during the 
autumn and winter months the one is apt to be more regular 
than the other. 


- Their work varies with the time of year; “squitching” 
—namely,. picking out the dried couch-grass which the 
harrow has turned up—weeding, stone-picking, cutting down 
thistles, or slicing the green tops from mangolds and swedes 
after the roots have been “hucked” from the ground, 
raking up behind the. waggon in hay and corn harvest, 
helping to unbind the sheaves for thrashing when “sheening” 
is on,—these are some of the ways in which the Sunbonnets 
earn their shilling a day; it used to be tenpence, but times 
have improved! Sometimes.their work lies near home; 
more ‘often they have to walk a mile or two before they 
begin. That is why the baskets play so important a 
part. When dinner-time comes, if there be no cottage 
within reasonable distance from which they can beg hot 
water to pour on their tea-leaves, they will seat themselves 
in-a row on the grassy margin of the open field, or huddle 
under the -lee of a spinny, while they discuss their bread and 
cheese and drink their unexciting beverage. It occasionally 
happens that they are stationed near one of the “lone housen” 
with which the hills are dotted, and if some one among the 
party can claim acquaintance with the inmates, the hour from 
noon to one assumes a different aspect. Laying aside their 
“squitching” aprons—made of coarse sacking, and furnished 
with large pockets to hold the couch-grass and weeds, which 
when emptied out are piled in heaps and burnt—the women 
scatter over the down seeking firewood. Having collected 
what they deem sufficient, they repair to the cottage. They 
are too well aware of the slenderness of the average labourer’s 
resources to present themselves empty-handed. The solitary 
housewife makes them heartily welcome, boils her kettle for 
them, lends them cups and teapot, and inviles them to sit by 
the fire they have helped to provide. In return for her hospi- 
tality they retail the latest village news and any chance bit of 
gossip they may have picked up, thus giving her food for 
thought and conversation, both of which are scarce enough 
in her monotonous existence. The arrangement is pleasant 
to both concerned; as one of the Sunbonnets remarked. “’Tis 
comp’ny fur she, an’ comfer’ble fur we.” Warmed, rested, 
and refreshed, they resume work until evening brings release. 
Slowly they creep down the road towards the village, weary 
always, wet to the skin sometimes,—“ dripping like an old ewe”’; 
not infrequently loaded with windfalls of wood to eke out 
their stock of fuel. They are quieter now than when they 
started this morning; their voices are no longer heard in 
laughter and song. Should you accost them, however, you 
will find that fatigue has but temporarily silenced, not ex- 
hausted, their cheerfulness. They are returning to cold, empty 
houses :_ the fire must be lighted, the kettle boiled, and supper 
prepared for thé son who comes in hungry and tired,—not 
more so than his mother; though, being a mother, this is the 
last thought that will cross her mind. Having toiled in the 
fields all day, she will now set to work indoors with the same 
courage and the finely wrought patience which does not recog- 
nise itself for what it is, and is unconscious of the demands 
hourly made upon it. 


. As has already been said, the field-woman earns a shilling a 
day : it is seldom that her health and the weather allow this to 
mean six shillings a week: the average would probably be 
about. half that sum. During last autumn one of the Sun- 
bonnets earned. sixpence in a fortnight; another, she with 
the invalid husband, took one shilling as the result of the 
work she had been able to do in three weeks. The man was 
receiving no club pay at the time, and had it not been 
for outside help they must have starved. It should be 
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explained that they own the house they inhabit, and therefor 
are not eligible for parish relief. When asked how they ~ 
trived to live, the woman replied simply,—“ We dow Fad 
we just lingers.” The answer recalls one somewhat, simile 
given by an old woman when applying to the Guardians fy 
assistance. The scene is worth describing in detail, “Mn 
W——,, wearing a white sunbonnet and a shawl that, like itg 
owner, had seen better days, entered the Board-room, and with 
nice discrimination dropped a profound reverence to the chair. 
man and slighter curtseys to his colleagues on each side of 
him. “Pl’ase, Sir,” she said, when asked what she wanted — 
“plase, Sir, I wants reelafe,—I wants you gen’elmen to reélare 
ma. Ican’t get along no moor by myself. I’ve a-tried ay’ 
a-tried, but I be fust to come an’ ax you to do summat fur 
ma.’—“ How do you live now?” inquired the chairman,—“] 
dwun’t live,” the poor old creature whined, “I dwun’t live 
at all.” —“ How do you exist then ?”—“TI dwun’t’xist nayther 
—I gets along. Sometimes I gets vittles and sometimes [ 
dwun't.” When questioned as to how she paid her rent, she 
waxed confidential. “ Well, gen’elmen, I wun’t tell ’ee a lie, 
not if I can help it, h’wever. ’Tis this way, luk ’ee, My 
lan’erd, he sends an old ooman round to c’lect the rent, She 
comes along an’ axes I fur my money; she chatters at I an’ ] 
chatters at she; but, Lor’ bless ’ee, I dwun’t pay, nor I haven't 
nayther, ‘cause I can’t, ’ee knaw.” The promise of relief to 
the extent of one shilling and one loaf a week drew from her 
tearful expressions of gratitude. “God blesh you, gen’elmen, 
you be all right; you'll goo to heaven when you dies,” she said 
as she quitted the Board-room. 

The humour of the foregoing dialogue is apparent enough, 
The underlying pathos is no less real because clothed in sordid 
garb. It is often seen thus in the village with humour 
treading on its heels, so that at times there is difficulty in 
drawing a line between the two. Were it not for the saving 
grace of the latter's presence, work among the sick and aged 
poor would be reduced to a grey level of depressing monotony, 
That the humour is frequently unconscious does not detract 
from its quality,—rather the reverse. As an instance in point, 
a speech made by one of the Sunbonnets shall be quoted. Her 
husband was suffering from heart disease, and after having 
paid small regard during many years to the outward obser. 
vances of religion, he began, now that his strength failed, to 
turn his thoughts wistfully towards something better than 
this world had given him. His work had of necessity kept 
him much employed on Sundays, and being unable to read, 
he had perhaps had fewer opportunities of knowing good 
from evil than many of his fellows. ‘ He could come to 
church now, h’wever,” said his wife in his presence one day, 
“cause it dwun't hurt ’un to get about a bit, though a can’t 
do any work. But he sez he ha’n’t got no clothes, an’ I ben’t 
a-gwine to buy ’un any moor. Doctor sez a wun’t never get 
no better, so ’twud be nothen but a waste.” There was no 
unkindly intent in the words; the speaker was simply stating 
a fact. Extreme poverty is apt occasionally to blunt one’s 
perceptions, especially if these are not very keen at the 
outset. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ate 
GERMANY AND BRITAIN ONCE MORE. 
[To tue Epiror or tHE “Spsctator.”] 
S1r,—In this concluding letter I propose to illustrate by 
quotation, first, the German view of Germany; second, the 
German view of Britain and the British Empire; third, the 
German view of the British Fleet; and fourth, the possi- 
bilities of invasion as they present themselves to the Ge:man 
mind, 


The literature from which I am about to quote is not, as a rule, 
of a particularly high type. It may be called a “Battle of 
Dorking” literature, inverted. That is, its warnings are ad- 
dressed, not to Germans, as the English author of “ ‘The Battle 
cf Dorking” addressed his to his fellow-countrymen, but. to 
Englishmen. For Germans there are, with rare exceptions, n0 
warnings, but war-whoops only. It is the most presumptuous 
and Nemesis-provoking literature ever evolved by any people at 
any time, and some of its productions might be considered abs0- 
lutely insane, if Madame de Staél had not taught us that “think- 
ing calms men of other nations; it inflames the German” ; and if 
Nietzsche had not prepared us for some strange phenomena when 
he prophesied that “the German Empire will destroy the German 
mind.” My chief authorities (over and above those mentioned 
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jn previous letters) for the four topics I have named are as 


ws 
Tak L. von.—*“ Englands Land und Seepolitik,” 1902. 
* Bley—“ Weltstellung des Deutschthums,” 1897. 
“ pelbriick on Germany and England in the Preussische Jahrbdiicher 
for March, 1903. ; 
_*Bisenhart, Dr. Karl.—* Die Abrechnung mit England,” 1900. 
Four editions in the first year of publication. “Eisenhart 
is possibly a pseudonym.) ' 

« Germania Triumphans.”—“ Riickblick auf die weltgeschicht- 
lichen E:vignisse der Jahre 1900-1915,” von einem Grdésst- 
deutschen, 1895. 

« Grossdeutschland und Mitteleuropa um das Jahr 1850,” von 

einem Alldeutschen, 1895. 

H,, Captain, in Marine Rundschaw for June, 1902. 

Livonius.—“ Die Deutsche Nordseeflotte und die Englische See- 
macht,” in Deutsche Revue for February, 1902. 

* Moulin-Eckart.—“Englands Politik und die Michte,” 1901. 

“ Nauticus.’—* Year-book of German Maritime Interests.” 

Ratzel.— Das Meer als Quelle der V5lkergrésse,” 1900. 


To begin with the German view of Germany. “Beyond all 
question the German people now holds the first place in arts and 
sciences” (Hasse, “ Deutsche Weltpolitik”). “German trade has 
unhorsed England almost everywhere” (Funke, “Deutsche Sied- 
lung iiber See”). “We are undoubtedly the best warrior-people 
in the world” (Bley, “ Weltstellung des Deutschthums”). “We 

the most accomplished people in all domains of science and 
fine art” (ibid.) “Weare the best settlers, the best seamen, even 
the best merchants” (ibid.) “The modern world owes to us 
Germans pretty well everything in the way of great achievements 
that it has to show” (ibid.) “Ours is the future, for we are the 
oung” (ibid.) “German industry, in its chief productions, now 
holds the first place in the world...... In German industry a 
good. bit of idealism, a quantity of individual pleasure in the 
creative effort, is worked in. This impulse of the soul, no less than 
mere technique, it is which will secure to our industry precedence 
ever all competitors for an indefinite period to come” (Grenz- 
poten article on Holland). Herwegh’s “fiery soul” thus delivers 
itself on Germany’s mission to the world :—“ Thou art the shep- 
herd of the great nation-flocks. Thou art the great people of the 
future on this earth. Up, then, with the anchor!” Of course the 
nautical shepherd cannot tolerate any claim to equality with himself 
from the sheep whom it is his business to rule and, if they are 
good, to “ civilise” ; and in the Greater Germany of the future 
Magyars, Poles, Czechs, and Slavs in general will be unable to 
yote or to hold land, but will be found useful in the “ inferior 
manual occupations” (“Grossdeutschland”), Quite in the tone 
of the transformed Malvolio finding work for Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek and Sir 'l'oby Belch! 

Exaltation of oneself is wont to be accompanied by detraction 
of other people, and Germany is no exception to the rule. 
England is the foil whose wickedness and weakness show up 
Germany’s greatness and virtue. There are a few Englishmen 
(probably not readers of German newspapers) who seriously main- 
tain that the German Press-campaign against our Army in South 

Africa was the disinterested criticism of a fair outsider. To them 
I commend the passage in which Dr. Hans Delbriick, one of 
the ablest and most candid of German publicists, after claiming 
for the support given to the Boer cause by the German people 
that it was “natural and justified,” goes on to tell his countrymen 
in plain terms that ‘the insults with which the English Army and 
the English national character were at that time bespattered, not in 
the German Press only, but in the Reichstag, were, however, so 
excessively gross that one can scarcely take it amiss if the 
English bore a grudge against us for them.” But as I have 
said before, the Transvaal War may have been the occasion 
for this special outburst of German malevolence; it was certainly 
not the cause. Here is one of the flowers of rhetoric which drop 
at every moment from the pen of a Pan-German. If Holland and 
Germany had not been sundered, “Germany would have re- 
juvenated and inspired the wide world with her noble life-blood 
in the last three centuries, instead of it having been desolated by 
the Britons” (Bley, “ Machtstellung Deutschlands”). “England 
has shown herself a far more systematic and persistent enemy to 
Germany than all Huns, Frenchmen, and Imperial Pandours put 
together; yea, worse even than the plague. For the plague 
carries off one generation only; but England has hounded on the 
pack against the German people over and over again, whenever 
we tried to recover and take breath” (ibid.) The same writer 
denounces “ England’s policy of entangling us all in Continental 
wars, and so preventing our development overseas,” and indeed 
this accusation of exploiting, inflaming, and even creating, Con- 
tinental differences in the interest of our commercial and Colonial 
policy is one of the commonest charges against England in the 
German mouth. Even a serious Professor like Sering (in 
“Handels und Machtpolitik”) endorses and repeats it. Moulin- 
Eckart (also a Professor—at Munich) is eloquent on the 
“brutal and cunning tactics of the British merchant,” “the 
greedy but steady gaze of the beast of prey, turned by Eng- 
land upon Algeria” (sic), and the “piratical system” pursued 


‘by England against Holland (who gave as good as she 


got, and who has an Amboyna massacre, which even Ernst 
von Halle admits, with unconscious humour, was “not to be 
justified on principles of international law,” to her account). 
At the time of the Crimean War, according to Moulin-Eckart, 
England “laid a net” for Prussia, which Aedes was clever 
enough to escape. In 1870, he continues, England could 
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have prevented war if she had told France she would not 
have it.. (How that would have suited the views of the editor 
of the Ems despatch does not appear.) Finally, this authority 
finds the grievance of grievances in the English reception of the 
Emperor’s telegram to Kriiger. “Our Emperor knows that an 
insult to him is an insult to the nation, and that the day of atone- 
ment will come; for God’s mills grind slow but sure. And he ma‘ 
have thought to himself amid the turmoil— Be quiet, my pc 
thy day will come’!” To Eisenhart, on the other hand, the 
supreme grievance is Samoa. The attitude of the German Govern- 
ment he characterises as “backboneless submissiveness” to 
England and the United States, and he tells us that by their 
treatment of that question the Anglo-Saxon brethren have “ made 
an irreconcilable enemy of the greatest and strongest military 
Power in the world...... Germany had to wait two hundred 
years until it could avenge the robbery of Strasburg. Why 
should it not wait another two centuries for revenge on the out~ 
rage of Samoa?” 


With menaces so dire impending over our devoted heads, it 
may be as well perhaps to ask, What of the Fleet? And here I 
find my authorities at variance, one group maintaining that’ the 
English naval officers and men are as good as the ships, another 
that our personnel is decidedly inferior to the German one. 
In his “ Year-book of German Maritime Interests” “Nauticus” 
quotes the Marine Rundschau, which may be supposed to represent 
the average technical point of view, as asserting that the English 
naval personnel is “a model,” and declares on his own account that 
we are easily first in the important matter of coaling. “The two- 
‘Power standard has been maintained, and the German Press has 
been misled by the English Navy League into thinking that the 
English Fleet is not as good as it ever was.” Amran argues 
that the vital positions—Gibraltar, Skager Rack, the Kattegat— 
are so favourable to England, and unfavourable to the Continent, 
that to meet her with success at sea the latter would have 
to have four or five times as many ships. Without cables, 
coaling stations, and unity in command, two thousand five 
hundred or three thousand fighting units would be no match for 
the English thirteen hundred. The principal spokesman of 
the other side is Admiral Livonius, who, in an article in the Deutsche 
Revue, maintains that the English Fleet has found its Capua in 
the Mediterranean. “I proceed to this inquiry,” he says, “with 
a certain reluctant aversion, with a kind of pious awe. The English 
seaman has always been my model of excellence in seamanship, 
the exploits and the victories of the great English sea-heroes have 
excited my seaman’s enthusiasm from my earliest youth.” He 
believes, however, that circumstances have taken a turn un- 
favourable to England, as compared with her great period. 
England now relies on the number of her ships. But when she 
won her great naval victories at the beginning of the century, 
her Fleet was numerically inferior. At Trafalgar she had 
twenty-seven ships of the line; the French and Spaniards, 
thirty-three. At the battle of Cape St. Vincent there were 
only fifteen English ships to thirty-three Spanish. England 
owed her victories to (1) the superiority of her Captains 
and Admirals—St. Vincent, which was won by Jervis, was 
“one of the grandest and most brilliant naval battles of all 
history ”—and (2) the intensive training of the personnel, 
the continual practice in tactical manceuvres. The blockade 
of the French coast-towns, kept up in all weathers (some of my 
readers will remember Alfred de Vigny’s wonderful picture of 
that grand sea-dog, Collingwood, renouncing home and family, 
and all that made life pleasant, in order to keep fast that iron 
grip on Brest), did much to perfect this training, and the 
French had nothing similar. But now—(1) There is no reason to 
expect commanders of like quality. Look at Tryon and the 
Admiral who obeyed the fatal order. Here are no proofs of 
mastery, independence, and decision. (2) The English training 
is inferior to the German. Winter and summer, the German 
ships are training in the most dangerous seas. “ How different 
now in England! The Mediterranean is no true training-ground 
for seamen” (ibid.) Even the seafaring Phoenicians of old got 
training, not there, but in the Indian Ocean (Ratzel). “Of 
tactical evolutions,” continues Livonius, “there is hardly ques- 
tion. At Singapore the commander of the English ironclad 
‘Swiftsure’ was quite amazed at the celerity with which the 
night-watch on my ship obeyed the unexpected order to clear 
decks for action. He could not trust his men to tumble out of 
bed in that way. Here again we have the difference between 
military duty and mercenary service.” (Needless to say, I leave 
the exclusive responsibility for the statement ‘about the ‘ Swift- 
sure’ to Admiral Livonius.) The annual English maneuvres are 
useless, not to be compared to a rational continuous training. 
(No such training in the English Fleet?) The old English 
tactical and seamanlike superiority is gone. “We can un- 
hesitatingly claim it for ourselves.” Ships do not fight, but men, 
and to multiply ships without the men is futile. The conclusion 
of Admiral Livonius is that the invasion of England has become 
quite possible with steam. 


The opposite view is powerfully expounded in a remarkable 
article by Captain H. in the Marine Rundschau for June, 1902. 
History proves, says this writer, that the landing of troops in a 
hostile country, which can be reached by water only, presupposes 
absolute mastery of the sea. Napoleon, it is true, landed in 
Egypt without having first obtained such mastery, but the expedi- 
tion ran counter to the simplest laws of strategy (Admiral 
Colomb is here referred to), and in the end failed lamentably,. 
Again, England landed thirty thousand men in the Crimea with- 
out having first secured the safety of the transports by the 
annihilation or blockade of the Russian Fleet; but only the 
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Russian indecision made that possible. As for the idea of a sur- 
rise attack, in these days of telegraphs and swarms of fast 
nglish cruisers that is a pure chimera. No such expedition 

could be undertaken without casting its shadow over the whole 
earth for weeks beforehand. Then, the transports carrying the 
invading force could not get up an average pace of more than 
twelve knots; the English cruisers and torpedo-destroyers would 
be infinitely faster. It follows that there must be a successful 
naval battle first. But after such a battle the invading fleet, even 
if victorious, would be crippled, and the repairs would taks 
months. Moreover, the speed and freedom of movement of 
modern warships would make it possible even for a weaker force 
to get at the transports. Without sea-mastery of a very real 
kind, therefore, invasion is altogether too dangerous; and under 
modern conditions such absolute sea-mastery is far more difficult 
of attainment than it was. The conclusion is that in a question 
of invasion modern conditions are all on the side of the defensive. 
Still, let us suppose that the English coast is reached. One 
hundred thousand men would be needed for any prospect of suc- 
cess. The English landed thirty thousand men in eleven hours 
in the Crimea; but the men had nothing but their knap- 
sacks, the weather was splendid, and the force was not ready to 
march or fight before three days had passed. The landing of the 
men only is naught without artillery, horses, and transport. This 
would take days, and if the weather were bad, the case would be 
still worse. Then there is the resistance by land. Imagine rifle- 
fire on the crammed boats and lighters. Even if the English 
Army be as bad as people say (which Captain H. clearly doubts), 
the resistance of a people of forty millions counts. In 1870, after 
France’s standing Army had been all destroyed or nullified, Gam- 
betta called three armies into existence, totalling four hundred 
thousand men, and much fighting had to be done. There were a 
million German soldiers on French soil, and all communications 
were in their hands. Lastly, there would be the difficulty of 
feeding the invaders in a country which does not grow its own 
corn. The invading force would have to subdivide, and its risks 
would grow. However regarded, the facts lead to the conclusion 
that under the present conditions invasion is not possible. “Those 
who in blind undervaluing of England impose upon our Fleet 
aims beyond its strength are guilty of a grievous error. The 
adverse judgments on England’s sea-power passed by part of our 
daily, and even of our military, Press will not be endorsed by any 
one who knows the strength and excellence of her ships, the 
efficiency of her officers and men, the value of her sea-bases, and— 
who has read England’s naval history.” 


One last word. Two of the Pan-German prophets of the future, 
“Germania Triumphans” and Dr. Eisenhart, represent Germany 
as fighting against both England and the United States, but 
fighting against them separately. In “Germania Triumphans” 
the United States are first attacked and defeated by both sea and 
land, and England is represented as chuckle-headed enough, 
and base enough, to look on and do nothing. Then comes 
England’s turn. The only difference in Dr. Eisenhart’s vaticina- 
tion of the future is that Germany takes England first, and the 
United States look on. England is disposed of, “and now,” says 
the prophet, “it was time to reckon with America.” Not even 
these half-sane Pan-Germans contemplate the possibility of deal- 
ing with England and the United States together. The lesson is 
a good one, and if I were asked to indicate in a sentence the 
supreme moral of these letters, it would be just that,—friendship, 
and, if need be, mutual aid, between the great twin brethren of 
Anglo-Saxondem. 


—I am, Sir, &c., VIGILANS SED ANQUUS. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ae eae 
NATIONAL SCOUTS. 
[To tue Epitor or THE “ SPrcTaTor.”] 
S1r,—For the last two years I have been studying what I call 
my district by means of bicycle rides, each of which has varied 
from twenty to a hundred miles in length. My district has a 
diameter of from fifty to eighty miles. Draw a line from 
Grain to Greenwich, thence to Abridge, Epping, Hertford, 
Baldock, Hitchin, Dunstable, Wendover, Marlow, Windsor, 
Farnham, Tunbridge Wells, Rochester, and Grain, and you 
have the present boundaries of my district. Perhaps I should 
call it my principal district, for I know some others also. 
Subject to certain reservations, I know every prominent hill 
and river, every main road, and nearly every other road and 
village in this district. True! I still have my weak spots. 
Thus there are three or four little districts like Enfield Chase, 
West Drayton, and Birling which I must finish off in my next 
dozen rides or so. I still find Farnham Royal puzzling. 


Again, I consider that I know a by-road after noting where it 
begins and ends. Nor doI make any pretence to the minute 
knowledge of the policeman, postman, and poacher; they 
can always teach me something. Further, although half-inch 
maps have long since ceased to be of use to me, I like to 
refresh my memory for names from the one-inch map. I do 
not know the public-houses, I am content to know the princi- 


ita, 
pal ways through towns; and it is enough for me that 1 cay 
follow thirty or forty “different ways” out of London with 
the certainty of a’bus. By “different ways” I mean roady 
which do not coincide for more than 10 per cent, of their 
distance, and which do not add more than 10 per cent, to the 
distance of the way. For the rest, I know the value of 
Shacklewell Lane, Highbury New Park, Cavendish Road, and” 
Foxley Road; I am at home in all the suburbs; I know the 
ins and outs of three Leighs, three Cobhams, three Hayes; of 
two Suttons, two Farnboroughs, two Green Street Greens 
two Ashes, two Addingtons, two Southends, two Moor Parks. 
of Seal and Seale, of Stansted and Stanstead, of Albury and 
Aldbury, of Sundridge, Sandridge, and Tandridge. I can go 
without map by three “different ways” to Tunbridge Wells 
Rochester, Chelsfield, Knockholt, Maidstone, Farnham, 
Wheathampstead, &c.; and by two “different ways” to most 
places in my district. 

“ Mein Liebchen was willst du mehr ?” 

Do you wish me to join the National Scouts? I refuse, fop 
three reasons. First, I think it is as much the duty of Volun. 
teers to learn their way about this tiny, well-mapped country 
as it is their duty to organise, shoot, and (perhaps) drill. It 
is a step backward if you relieve them of this duty. Trust in 
a local guide—where such trust was far more excusable than 
it would be in England—led Gatacre to his ruin. Secondly, 
Volunteers are beginning to realise that this is one of their 
chief duties, and to try to fulfil it. Why urge them to 
look outside for the help which they can find inside their 
own ranks? Why offer crutches to men with sound legs 
which they are learning to use? Thirdly, I am already, and 
I intend to remain, a Volunteer. Let me repeat,—policemen, 
postmen, and poachers could help me within my district. By 
all means enrol them if they are not already enrolled. But 
do not embarrass me with the superfluous help of others—I 
am, Sir, &c., J. D. R. 


[Our correspondent, a Volunteer officer, is perfectly right in 
insisting that Volunteers should know their country and should 
attend to guiding work. Butevenif weaccept his viewof theduty 
of Volunteers in this respect—and we do accept it in the fullest 
way—there still remains plenty of work for a corps of local 
Guides to do, and a real need for their organisation. It may 
often happen, indeed it is deliberately planned to happen, in 
case cf invasion, that Volunteer and Militia regiments from 
inland towns like Birmingham or the Potteries will be placed 
and have to move in country which they cannot possibly have 
learned, be their intentions never so good. In such cases a 
local Guide organisation would prove invaluable. It is for 
this reason, and because it is the beginning of the organisation 
of the levée en masse or posse comitatus, that we so strongly 
support the Guide movement.—Eb. Spectator.] 





A MEMORIAL TO OUR OFFICERS AND MEN WHO 
FELL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

(To tHe Epiton or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—I most heartily agree with you that classical architec. 

ture is absolutely unfitted for a national monument. Not 
only is its Latin origin inappropriate, but imperfectly con- 

ceived it is a style which so easily lends itself to that art sec et 
administratif which is what you happily term “ Gorgonesque.” 
True classical architecture, of which I am an intense admirer, 
whether it be that of Brunelleschi or Wren, depends on the 
most rare quality among modern artists of all descriptions,— 
namely, rhythmic proportion. How many modern classical 
buildings are there in London possessing this essential quality? 
It seems to me, however, that unless you can find real artists 
to carve Gothic ornament, it would be better to have recourse 
to a less ornamental style than early English. Why should 
not some form of Elizabethan architecture be used? At any 
rate, the connection with our heroic age would be appropriate. 
Then, also, might not a beginning be made in the way of 
introducing external colour among the filthy, soot-begrimed 
buildings of London? There is one material which is beauti- 
ful and unattacked by the dirt and mephitic gases of which 
the atmosphere of our capital is composed. I refer to glazed 
bricks and tiles. An architect with a fine sense of colour could 
produce wonders of beauty with this material, and rain, aided 
by an occasional fire-engine, would keep it clean. For the 





interior mosaic could be used. Whatever may be thought of 
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i their appropriateness, there is no denying that 
= ig - recreated a technique of mosaic 
= kof extraordinary perfection, which he has had carried out by 
bt lish workmen. Surely this fine artistic achievement should 
me It is to be hoped that not merely lists of names 


7: d. 
= rill inside the building, but that symbolic sculpture 


will likewise play its part. Also there should be some general 
dedicatory inscription, as the Spectator once suggested, 
written in the languages used by those who fought,— 
English, French, and Dutch. The question arises, How is 
the right designer to be found? Public competition has its 
disadvantages, but we should remember that by its means 
we got our finest monument. Without a competition, cer- 
tainly Stevens would never have been chosen for the work 
of designing a monument to the Duke of Wellington. 
It is, indeed, a source of relief to hear that the proposed 
memorial is to be a cloister of some sort, for this disposes 
of the nightmare suggestion of a dozen granite obelisks 
in Hyde Park. These “wild enormities of ancient magna- 
nimity” may be desirable in the sands of Egypt, but amidst 
English grass and trees, and by the dozen, the effect would 


be both hideous and absurd.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A READER. 


[To tHE Eprror or THE “‘SprcraTor.”’| 
Sir,—I find it my duty to trouble you again, if you will be 
kind enough to give me the space, in order to inform “A 
Londoner” of the facts which have escaped his notice in the 
interesting suggestion from him which you published on 


April 4th. 

On February 21st, 1901, Sir A. Hayter (Walsall) asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, in the House of Commons, “whether 
the Government were prepared to consider favourably the erection 
at the proper moment of an Imperial memorial which should 
record the first co-operation of British and Colonial troops in war, 
by the preservation in London of the names of the fallen; and 
whether the Governthent were prepared to receive a deputation 
of Members of Parliament and others interested in the matter in 
order to take advantage, in any commemoration of the reign of 
her Majesty Queen Victoria, of the funds promised and the 
support already given to this proposal, not only in the United 
Kingdom, but also in the Colonies.” Mr. Balfour, answering Sir 
A. Hayter, said “that at the present stage of proceedings in 
connection with the memorial to Queen Victoria the Govern- 
ment had no responsibility, and it would be impossible for 
them to receive a deputation with reference to the proposal 
to erect an Imperial memorial which should record the first 
co-operation of British and Colonial troops in war.” With 
reference to this question and answer in the House, I have 
to say that on May 31st, 1900, I was requested by Lord Salisbury 
to write to him in reference to the memorial, or to call at the 
Foreign Office. An appointment was made there in a letter I 
received on June 5th. The results of the conversation that 
ensued were laid before Lord Salisbury through the proper official 
channels, and on June 22nd I received the following message: “I 
am to thank you for having brought the matter before him, but 
he fears that at present he is unable to express an opinion.” 

After further correspondence, a message from Lord Salisbury 
was conveyed to me in a letter dated November 10th, 1900, which 
said that “if any declaration on this subject is made by her 
Majesty’s Government, it would be preferable, in his Lordship’s 
opinion, that it should be made in Parliament.” In accord- 
ance with this valuable suggestion, the question and answer 
already quoted were heard in the House of Commons in 
February, 1901. Since then a letter signed by a hundred 
influential members of the Memorial Committee and their 
supporters was sent to the First Commissioner of his 
Majesty’s Works and Buildings early in 1902 offering, in almost 
the exact words of your correspondent, to carry out, as the 
Imperial Peace Memorial, the alterations at the eastern end of 
the Mall which were suggested when the rearrangement of its 
western end was proposed for the memorial to Queen Victoria. 
I learn that there are certain technical and legal difficulties in 
the way of a site at the eastern end of the Mall sufficient for our 
se se and I am under the impression that a site on the Em- 
ankment, not far from the garden of the House of Lords, would 
probably meet with greater official approval. In any case, these 
matters are now under official consideration, and until my Com- 
mittee receive their reply it would be obviously improper further 
to refer to them. Nor can anything yet be said concerning the 
official attitude of his Majesty’s Government, though thirteen 
members of that Government have privately expressed their 
approval of the broad principles involved. His Majesty the King, 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and other members of the Royal 
Family have, of course, been carefully keptinformed of everything, 
and for the present I, need trespass no further upon your 
indulgence in answering the questions raised by your various 
correspondents on this important subject in your issues of 
March 21st and 28th and April 4th. I should not have done so 
at this length were it not useful that the public should realise 
that though nothing very much has been openly said about the 
organisation begun in 1900, its supporters are nevertheless hope- 





4 hy receiving an expression of the Government’s opinion in 


As you, Sir, very rightly point out, our reverence for the dead 
should not supersede our care for the living; and while the 
picked officers and men of the ‘ Bavaria,’ chosen to represent a 
part of our South African army at the Coronation, remain 
without any recognition either of their service or of their 
selection after it, it may be still too early to expect official 
remembrance of their comrades. The due consideration of these 
matters takes time, and there will be some, perhaps, who will. 
prefer that the inevitable delay should have occurred before any 
appeal has been made to the public, instead of afterwards. 


—I am, Sir, &c., THEoporE A. Cook, Hon. Sec. 
The Imperial Peace Memorial, 
54 Oakley Street, Chelsea, 





WANTED, AN IMPERIAL POST OFFICE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In a footnote to the letter of “Canadian Scot” in the 
Spectator of March 7th you say that “the treatment of 
Canada by the British Post Office, granted that our corre- 
spondent’s facts are correct, is inexplicable.” In order that 
there may be no question as to the facts, I send you the 
official list of commissions payable for money orders in this 
country :— 


On Orders payableinCanadaandthe| Payable in the United Kingdom, 
United States.—Limit, $100 :— British Possessions abroad, and all 








$5, and under .............0.... 3 cents, | distant countries upon which money 
Over $5 and up to $10......... 6 ,, entete may Lochtnnetn Eat, Gok 
» 10 Fe Dies TR: On orders up to $10 ............ 10 cents. 
30 50 15 Over $10 and up to $20. < ” 
» 99 DY aecveceee ” at 20 os 30. ” 
» 50 ‘a ee pe BS innion ” 
0 tee Decrees eee ” 50 seeseseee 0 » 


As to the willingness of the Canadian officials to have Britain 
put on the same footing as the United States, I need only 
point to the fact that Mr. Austen Chamberlain lately gave his 
consent to Canada sending newspapers and magazines to the 
United Kingdom at our domestic, or inland, rate, and the 
reduction was made within the week that the permission was 
received at Ottawa. I have the personal assurance of Sir 
William Mulock, Canadian Postmaster-General, that he has 
been and is desirous of effecting an interchange of money 
orders and postal orders with the Homeland on the same 
terms, but the Imperial Post Office Department has so far 
declined.—I am, Sir, &c., G. H. Haz. 
Orillia, Canada. 


[ Will not some Member of Parliament clear up this matter 
by a question when the House meets ?—Ep. Spectator.]} 





THE GERMAN ALLIANOE. 
(To Tue Epiror oF THE ‘‘SprcraTor.”] - 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. J. Ralph (Spectator, March 28th) 
is, I think, a bad political casuist. He is going to vote Liberal 
next election, though a Conservative hitherto, because he dis- 
approves of “any alliance with Germany.” The Teutonic 
races, from times before Waterloo, have fought on the same 
side against oppressors of Europe. Is it because the German 
Press from ignorance went Pro-Boer that he will join the 
Liberal side under its present leader, who, along with his 
devoted admirers, went Pro-Boer, though not from ignorance? 
—I an, Sir, &c., T. W. W. 





MILITARY SERVICE ON THE CONTINENT. 
(To tue Epitor or THe “ Sprctator.”’] 
Srr,—As an Englishman born and educated in France, 
where I have spent nearly half my life, will you allow 
me to say that I entirely differ from “Men before 
Systems” (Spectator, March 14th) with regard to the effects 
of universal military service on the Continent? My recollec- 
tions of France date from fifty years back, and I can truly 
say that since universal military service has been insisted 
on a great improvement can be noticed in the manliness and 
physical development of French youths. French people are 
generally inclined to spoil and coddle their children, but they 
now realise that their boys, whatever their rank and position, 
have to face several months of barrack life and military dis. 
cipline, and that knowledge induces them to bring up their 
children more hardily in view of the inevitable ordeal. Any 
one with an inside knowledge of a boy’s life in a “Lycée” as 
it was thirty years ago and is now must be struck with the 
physical improvements in the educational methods. Universal 
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service is, of course, not pleasant, and the drudgeries of drill 
in peace-time are both exasperating and monotonous, but the 
mixing up of all classes which is its consequence is of in- 
estimable value. I am no advocate of the French system in 
all its details, but I fail to understand why, if young English- 
men were made to employ some of their leisure hours in learn- 
ing the use of a rifle and the elements of drill, they would 
therefore become worse men or worse citizens. In my opinion, 
they would be much the better for the teaching. —I am, 
Sir, &c., ANGLO-FRENCH. 





A NAVAL CONTRIBUTION FROM THE COLONIES. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SprcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—In an article in the Spectator of March 2lst on 
the subject of an Australian subsidy to the Imperial Navy 
the following statement appears:—‘ We should soon find 
the Colonies raising Naval Reserves from their seafaring 
population, and also equipping small local squadrons.” 
Allow me, Sir, as one who has resided over thirty years 
in Australia, and during that period frequently visited all 
the Colonies, to express the opinion that no reliance can 
be placed upon the prospect of our being able to obtain 
enough men from amongst our “seafaring population” to 
man a fleet sufficient to protect our shores. The Australian 
youth does not take to a seafaring life, preferring to go 
inland or remain in the towns. And the great source from 
which England draws so many seamen—namely, the deep-sea 
fishing industry—is almost wholly absent, there being no deep- 
sea fishing on the Australian coast as known in England. 
What fishing there is consists in netting the harbours, bays, 
estuaries, and salt-water lagoons which abound along the 
coast, and this trade has to a great extent passed into the 
hands of Italians; this certainly is so in New South Wales, 
where Italians have almost wholly monopolised our fishing 
industry. The crews of our coasting steamers consist partly 
of British seamen, who are induced to remain there owing to 
higher wages being paid locally than in sea-going vessels, with 
a large proportion of Danes, Swedes, &c.; these may be 
naturalised, but are of foreign birth. In Sydney Harbour is 
stationed the Nautical School ship ‘ Sobraon,’ to which home- 
less and neglected boys taken off the streets are sent after 
committal by a Magistrate. These boys are educated and 
trained to become useful citizens, and finally apprenticed out 
to some trade, mostly farming. The average number of boys 
on this vessel is about four hundred, and they are apprenticed 
out at the rate of about one hundred and fifty per annum. 
Yet, practically speaking, none of these boys take to a sea- 
faring life, preferring to goinland. In the circumstances it 
appears hopeless, certainly at present, to expect to be able 
to draw a useful supply of seaman from the native-born 
population.—I am, Sir, &c., CoLonlistT. 





THE NEED FOR REDISTRIBUTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1z,—I am sure that many thoughtful men must have wel- 
comed your proposal in a recent number that the Government 
now, at a time when the existence of the present House of 
Commons is evidently near its close, should address itself to 
the preparation of a thorough and fair Redistribution Bill. 
There may be differences of opinion as to the effect cf such a 
measure upon the :egislative strength of parties, but assuredly 
there can be no doubt of its advisableness. The glaring 
inequalities of the present distribution of voters unquestionably 
detract from the influence of Parliament, and have been 
among the leading causes of the difficulties encountered of 
recent years in the working of the legislative machine. 
Their removal would be attended by such an increase of 
efficiency in Parliamentary control as would si‘ence for many 
years the demand, so disagreeable to the ears of the Briton, 
nursed in Constitutionalism, for the enthronement in the high 
place of power of some still strong administrator, who should 
be deaf to the voice of public opinion, and only concerned to 
regulate the State according to his own wise and just instincts. 
It is most desirable that this much-needed reform should be 
advocated solely on grounds of justice and general utility, and 
that it should be kept entirely free from the suspicion of 
being merely a party expedient or a method of retaliation. If 
so treated it will, Iam convinced, meet with general accept- 


CR 
to it will be easily brushed aside. I know that early in the 
history of Lord Salisbury’s Administration his Cabinet, or at 
least leading members of it, were in favour of this ¢ 
and that the carrying of it through was very naturally ad. 
journed till the period of dissolution should be seen visibly 
approaching. What happened at that later period we all 
know, and how domestic reforms became for a time impossible, 
Now in peace, and with Parliament showing signs of senility 
it is more than ever desirable to seize the opportunity which 
presents itself—I am, Sir, &c., WILLIAM Prinotp, 

Blenheim House, Teddington. 





THE IRISH LAND PURCHASE BILL. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I have seen frequent allusion in the columns of the 
Spectator, both in articles and letters on the above subject, 
to the disposal of the sporting rights, and the acquisition by 
the State of manceuvre rights, when the lands are purchased 
through the use of Government credit. These, although 
admirable in their way, are nevertheless small in comparison 
to the acquisition of mineral, water, and turbary rights, and 
except in connection with the latter I have not noticed any 
allusions made by you or your correspondents, or any pro. 
vision made in the Bill. My ideas on this subject, which | 
need hardly say are shared by many others in this country, 
are :— 


(1) That as the tenant only buys and pays for surface and not 
for minerals, the State should reserve the minerals, and 
vest them in the County Councils, with power to lease 
them, with the approval.of the Local Government Board, 
for the benefit of the ratepayers of the county. 


(2) That the same law should apply to water powers not now, 
although heretofore, used for power purposes. 
(3) That the above should apply to past sales made to tenants, 
(4) That as the present Government rate of about 5 per cent, 
for thirty-five years for planting waste lands is too high, 
the rate should be reduced, say, to 2} per cent. to encourage 
planting. 
It is conceivable, for instance, in regard to minerals proved to 
exist in a certain district, and in which the workings would 
extend over a large area, that the difficulties of securing the 
mining rights from a number of tenants would be insur. 
mountable, as the refusal or inability of one tenant to sanc 
tion the working or prospecting might block the industry to 
the detriment of the whole community.—I am, Sir, &c., 
22 Nassau Street, Dublin. J. H. Ryan, M.1.C.B. 


[We agree with our correspondent’s suggestions. His caveat 
as to reserving water rights is specially important. The 
absence of coal has hindered the industrial development of 
Ireland. It may be that by the use of the turbine “the 
water-full land” will in the future be in a position superior 
to that of any other part of the United Kingdom.—Ep, 
Spectator. ] 





COMPENSATION AND COMMON-SENSE. 

[To THE Epitor oF THE “SpPEcTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In the course of the article under the above heading 
which appeared in the Spectator of March 28th, you point out 
that the simplest way out of the difficulty of compensation 
would be the institution of a system of high license duties, 
According to your view, the dispossessed publican would find 
adequate compensation in the relief that would accrue to him 
through no longer being under obligation to discharge this 
duty to the State. But the simple fact that he has no longer 
to meet a charge upon the profits of his trade will hardly com- 
pensate the publican for the deprivation of the revenue out of 
which that charge was defrayed. I fail to see that the 
adoption of a high license duty would prove a solution of 
the difficulty of compensation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
12 Hans Place, 8.W. F. P. WHITBREAD. 





CARLYLE AND THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—The following extract from Carlyle’s “ Life of Sterling” 

(p. 242 in first edition), being part of a letter dated June 30th, 

1839, seems strangely appropriate two generations later :— 


“For the present, it appears, the English Education Question 
is settled. I wish the Government had said that, in their 





ance, and sectional interests which may rise up in opposition 


inspection and superintendence, they would look only to secular 
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d leave religious ones to the people who set up the 
‘schools, whoever these might be. It seems to me monstrous 
that the State should be prevented taking any efficient measures 
for. teaching Roman Catholic children to read, write and cypher, 
we use they believe in the Pope, and the Pope is an 
hich I candidly confess he is! There is no question 


jmpostor—w so ill endure to see made a party one as that of 


which I-can 
Education.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Exrot Howarp. 





LETTER-WRITING FOR GIRLS A CENTURY AGO. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In an article in the Spectator of March 21st on “ Letter- 
Writing for Girls a Century Ago,” you say : “ We do not know 
where the ‘Temple of the Muses’ is, or if it still exists, but 
presume it to have been a publishing house of repute.” A 
very interesting account of this literary emporium is contained 
in one of the essays comprised in Mr. Paston’s book, “ Little 
Memoirs of the Nineteenth Century,” which I read on the 
strength of a Spectator review, and was delighted with it.— 


I am, Sir, &c., A. 
THE GRAVE OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ) 

Sir,—In the month of July, 1893, I made a pilgrimage to the 
grave of Richard Jefferies, and in each succeeding year until 
1902 I have paid one or two visits to Broadwater Cemetery 
(on the last occasion in the company of Richard Jefferies’s 
only son). Some five or six years back I arranged with one of 
the attendants for the grass to be cut and the cross raised, it 
being slightly out of the perpendicular. Having paid for these 
little services in advance, I was much mortified a fortnight 
later to find nothing had been done! Since then I and a 
friend have been to the grave every spring and cleaned the 
cross and tidied up the mound. Circumstances prevented my 
visiting the cemetery last year, so I presume the grave has 
been neglected since 1901. The whole question of the upkeep 
of graves in cemeteries is, I consider, one which is open to 
much criticism. Surely the authorities themselves should cut 
the grass and see to the preservation of the tombstones in 
some kind of decency. It is evident that we must not trust 
to sextons or others employed in the graveyards, unless pre- 
pared to pay well and personally to supervise the work.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A To. 

P.S.—Jefferies did not die at Mr. Hide’s house, but at Sea 
View, Goring, Sussex.—A. T. C. 








THE COLOURS OF ENGLISH FLOWERS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—May I point out a rather strange error in the 
interesting article on “The Colours of English Flowers” 
in the Spectator of March 2lst? The writer says: 
—“Some very bright blue flowers turn pink as they are 
verging towards decay. This is seen especially in the field 
forget-me-nots...... The viper’s bugloss, borage, forget- 
met-not, and alkanet all show it.” The fact is diametrically 
opposed to this statement. Every one of the flowers named 
is pink or crimson in bud and becomes blue as the blossoms 
open one by one, beginning from the base of the crowded 
racemes. The corolla generally falls while still bright blue. 
In no case is pink or red the sign of fading. May I ask you 
to print this correction for the sake of those who love the 
English wild flowers ?—I am, Sir, &c., G. pe H. Barnes. 
The Baltic, Bonchurch. 


[The colour changes of the borage family are not uniform, 
though the viper’s bugloss has reddish-purple buds. The 
tendency is for the blue to be brightest when in fullest bloom, 
and in decay to turn to reddish, as may be seen by examining 
the flowers at the time. The water forget-me-not turns 
whitish as it fades—THr WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. ] 








POETRY. 


THE SICK CHILD. 
He for whom the world was made 
Cannot lift his heavy head, 
All its pretty curls puffed out, 
Burnt with fevers, parched with drought. 








He, the tyrant, whimsieal, 
With the round world for his ball, 
In a dreadful patience lies, 

Old since yesterday and wise. 


Like a martyr on the rack 

Smiles, his soft lips burnt to black, 
While the fever still devours 

His small body, sweet as flowers. 


Dreadful patience like a sword 
Stabs his mother’s heart, dear Lord; 
Make him naughty, wild, and gay, 
As he was but yesterday. 


Little services he pays 

With his kisses and his praise, 
While his eyes ask pardon still 
That he’s troublesome and ill. 


He lies smiling with a fire 

In his cheeks blown high and higher, 
By the wind of fever fanned. 

Lord, his kisses on my hand! 


Give me back my boy, I pray, 
Turbulent, of yesterday. 
Not this angel, like a sword 
In his mother’s heart, dear Lord ! 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 








BOOKS. 


—_——»>—- 


THE LIFE OF PRINCE CHRISTIAN VICTOR.* 
THE Memoir of Prince Christian Victor, which Mr. Warren 
has compiled with such sympathy and skill, was worth writing, 
if only to show how far Monarchical institutions can be recon- 
ciled with the essentially democratic character of our social 
system. Prince Christian was a keen and capable soldier who 
had seen active service in Egypt, India, West and South 
Africa, he was the grandson of the Queen, and yet he only 
held the rank of Brevet-Major at the time of his death, when 
he was thirty-three years of age. Such a record is an excel- 
lent answer to those who hold that promotion in the Army is 
largely a matter of social influence and aristocratic connec- 
tions. Indeed, it might be fairly contended that his rank, if 
it exerted any influence at all on his career, was quite as much 
an obstacle us an advantage. His successes were won fairly 
on his merits. Perhaps the greatest disappointment of his 
life was his failure to secure a place in the Oxford eleven, a 
distinction which his fine school record seemed to make a 
certainty, and to which his subsequent achievements showed 
that he was fairly entitled. But he failed to do himself justice 
in the trial matches, and was excluded just like any ordinary 
undergraduate. He had—to quote a classic phrase—‘ rank bad 
luck”; but there is no indication that he ever said so, or com- 
plained of the decision of the authorities. Indeed, there is 
every reason to believe that he was far better pleased to be 
rejected on his merits than accepted for his rank. He had 
learned to “ play the game,” in the best sense of the phrase, and 
continued to do so to the end of the chapter. 


Of the Prince’s happy childhood at Cumberland Lodge Mr. 
Warren gives us a charming picture. The child in him was 
eminently father to the man; he was from the very first 
“distinguished by his perfect straightforwardness, and what 
goes with straightforwardness, courage ” :— 

“From his father he learned the three lessons of the Persian 
boy of old, to ride, to shoot straight, and to tell the truth; he 
learned, also, from him, German, and a soldier’s tradition. ..... 
From his mother he learned sympathy and consideration for all 
ranks, especially for the humble and poor; before all, kindness 
and attention to the old and the sick of whatever station; and 
from both courtesy to each and every one, diligence in work, 
order in play, and punctuality in keeping appointments and 
writing letters.” 

This estimate is fully borne out by the testimony of his tutors 
and associates at all stages of his life. Mr. F. W. Bourdillon, 
who was resident tutor at Cumberland Lodge from 1876-79, 
speaks of his enviable immunity from the less pleasing weak- 
nesses of boyhood, such as greediness, selfishness, or the desire 





* Christian Victor: the Story of a Young Soldier. By T. H. Warren; M.A. 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, London: John Murray. [12s.] 
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totorment. “He was high-spirited, and had occasional, but 
rare, fits of boyish passion; but there was never a trace of 
meanness, or malice, or unforgivingness in his character. He 
was readily moved to sympathy by any story of want or 


suffering, and never cruel to animals, even thoughtlessly.” 


Perhaps the most interesting part of this record, however, 
is that which treats of his life at Wellington College. It was 
an experiment, since he was “the first member of the Royal 
Family to enter and go through a public school in the 
ordinary regular way,” and it was completely justified by 
results. He began at the bottom of the ladder, and rose to be 
successively dormitory prefect, head of his house, a member of 
the sixth form, and captain of the school eleven. He sub- 
mitted with perfect loyalty to school restraints and discipline, 
never gave himself any airs, and, without laying claim to any 
inhuman excellence of behaviour, was as good and healthy- 
minded a boy as one could wish to meet. His worst fault 
seems to have been that at times he was too much interested 
in games; but he readily responded to any urgent appeal from 
his parents or masters, and when the time came for his 
examination for the Army, made enough marks to have easily 
gained him a creditable place in the open competition. As 
regards conduct and character, and the sense of his responsi- 
bilities as prefect and head of the house, the evidence of his 
masters leaves nothing to be desired. But it is from one of 
his many school friends, Mr. Croome, that we get the 
most vivid explanation of the secret of his great personal 
popularity: 

“He was treated from the first and always exactly like an 
ordinary boy, and expected no other treatment, so much so that 
many, including the cricket professionals, did not take in who he 
was. In his first cricket season he was placed on fourth side, and 
in consequence—it was before the days of Tom Hearne as ground 
man—he had to play on bad wickets. On these the hard hitter 
fared best, and the Prince, who was one of the smallest and 
youngest boys playing, had no chance at that game. Still, he 
scored a good many runs, because he could ‘cut’ pretty well even 
then, and the field was not placed in anticipation of any one 
making a cut. The other great merit of his batting style was 
that he never ran away from a ball coming on hislegs. In lower- 
boy games this merit is not without its disadvantages. The 
bowler appeals whenever he gets one by the bat, and the ‘next 
man in’ stands umpire. The batsman only survives an appeal 
when the umpire’s liking for him is greater than his fear of the 
bowler or his desire to have an innings himself. The Prince 
survived many appeals.” 

Even more significant is the tribute to his excellence as 
captain of the school eleven :— 

“He had the whole side absolutely under control, because they 
believed in his judgment, and because his great personal popu- 
larity made them work for him...... If he was one of the 
most successful Captains the school ever had, it was not merely 
because he made runs himself, but because, firstly, he was on the 
best of terms with all his side; and secondly, he always took them 
into the field to win. One secret of his successful captaincy was 
that he was the last man in the world to spoil anothev’s efficiency 
by letting him see that he was unpopular. Often in school teams 
there is a boy to whom the rest of his side grudges runs, and they 
let him know their feelings. Thus at Wellington in the Prince’s 
time there was a boy in the Eleven, a fine natural cricketer, but 
with an unfortunate manner. Other boys disliked him and 
practically told him so, but the Prince, who had better oppor- 
tunities of judging, stuck up for him, and by example and 
precept rubbed off his angles and made quite a good chap out 
of him.” 

No wender that the Prince made many friends at school, and 
kept them throughout his life. 


The fine qualities of his nature, which took a characteristic 
impress from the best influences of a public-school training, 
only ripened and developed in the subsequent phases of his 
career, At Oxford it was characteristic of him that he 
declined to join the fashicnable Bullingdon Club, feeling 
much more at home at Vincent's amongst his cricketing and 
athletic friends. Asa soldier he served successively in both 
the Black Mountain Campaigns, in Ashanti, at Omdurman, 
and right through the trying phase of the operations of 
Natal, and won golden opinions not only for his courage and 
coolness in action, but for his unfailing cheerfulness, his 
readiness to undertake any task assigned to him, his business- 
like ways, and his consideration for his men. His good sense 
and prescience are attested by his pregnant comments on the 
relative values of musketry and drill, and he was—so Captain 
Percy Scott says—one of the first to recognise the efficacy of 
heavy long-range guns in the field. He mixed on friendly terms, 


a 
ditions of men, and corresponded with equal regularity wit) 
the Queen and a non-commissioned officer. 

With his excellent natural abilities, his varied experience of 
active service, and his aptitude for administrative work, Pringg 
Christian Victor seemed destined for high distinction in the 
calling which he had followed with unobtrusive but single. 
minded devotion for some twelve years. But though it pan 
ordained otherwise, and an attack of enteric carried him off 
at Pretoria in October, 1900, he deserved as well of his count 
as if he had fallen in any of the numerous actions in which he 
bore himself with such imperturbable calm. He was buried 
where he died, in deference to the wish expressed to his 
mother each time before he went on active service —" Tf 
anything happens to me, please don’t have me brought home, 
It is so unfair on the men if the officers are brought home, as 
they have to be left out. What’s good enough for the men js 
good enough for me.” The last sentence might be taken as 
the motto of this blameless, unselfish life, now worthily 
recorded by Mr. Warren, who has handled the valuable 
materials supplied by te Prince’s family with the skill of g 
literary artist and the affection of a friend. 





AN INDIAN FOREST NATURALIST.* 
SHortTLY after the Mutiny the Indian Government dis. 
covered that, in a country possessing eighty million acres of 
timber-growing jungle, wood for railway sleepers had to be 
imported from Norway owing to the waste and mismanage. 
ment of the large timber. ‘This caused the formation of that 
Forest Department, with Dr. (afterwards Sir) Dietrich Brandis 
at its head, which became the greatest economic success in 
India. The writer of the charming and instructive book 
under review was appointed Surveyor of the Forests in the 
North-West Provinces, and later Deputy Conservator of 
Forests in the Central Provinces and Gorakpur. Thus the 
range of his experience is vast, reaching from the Himalayan 
snows to the cotton lands of Central India; while his catholic 
interest in the life of all the jungle animals, not only the 
big game, but the vast numbers of smaller mammals and 
multitudinous birds, has equipped him with enough facts to 
take a high place as an Indian field naturalist. But he is 
much more than this. His pages are full of the things which 
nearly every writer on India unaccountably leaves out, as 
being ‘common form” there, and therefore presumably well 
known here,—native habits, methods of cultivation, and trades, 
the life of the shepherds, the phases of Indian weather and 
the changes of seasons, the floods of the great rivers, the 
tracks of cyclones. Here is the Nerbudda, not gliding 
between its marble walls, but full to the brim, after the 
rains :— 

“Tt is at the height of the monsoon that the grandeur of this 
mighty flood is properly seen. Then the banks, which are 60 fect 
high, are full to within a few feet of the top, with a great rushing 
sea of turbid water. Viewed from the summit of what were ii 
summer high cliffs, the river races onward just beneath one’s feet ; 
and the whole landscape seems to be gliding westward, only the 
distant blue hills of Bhopal appearing against the sky above the 
moving sea. Far out in the centre of the current a great line 
of floating objects goes along. Great trees torn up by the roots 
sail steadily, their heads and branching limbs and roots rolling 
alternately above the raging torrents. Houses and logs of timber, 
the bodies of cattle and Sambur deer, and even human remains, 
float away in constant procession, carried by the resistless force 
of the waters on their voyage of many hundred miles to the ocean. 
What a stupendous force, which is gradually levelling down the 
land and sinking it in the sea! The mass of water, a mile wide 
and 50ft. deep, moving along for days and months together, fills 
the mind with wonder and awe. The sky is lurid with heavy, 
rain-charged clouds, at times discharging torrents of drenching 
warm rain. At times the thunder rolls, and flash after flash of 
vivid lightning rends the sky, and the surface of the torrent is 
whitened and lashed by the howling hot tempest.” 

This is not the common conception of an Indian scene. The 
author has as the solid setting for his varied observations his 
professional knowledge of the trees of the forest, and the un- 
obtrusive yet constant accompaniment of the day’s work. 
At the time when he commenced service the extent of the 
forests was unknown, and it was necessary that they should be 
surveyed, measured, mapped, and the number and kind of trees 
per acre noted. It was this duty which took the writer over 
such vast areas of country and made his acquaintance with them 
so detailed. He shot ina sportsmanlike way, collected, and noted 





* The Forests of Upper India and their Inhabitants, By T. W. Webber. 





without affectation or condescension, with all sorts and con- 





London; Edward Arnold. [12s. 6a. net.] 
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the jungle creatures as an amusement. Conse- 
tly his pages are full of facts andanecdotes alike interestin g 
enn antly told. The reader feels constantly that he is 
and oe field naturalist, who is also a master of his 
a = and a safe and instructive guide. While engaged 
ee and ranges of the middle zone of the Himalayas 
eee a anied Mr. ‘Drummond on an expedition to the 
ik vl of Thibet. Passing through the Bhotia country, 
ne ched the rim of the immense plateau 18,000 ft. high, 
angie the eye looks down south on Hindostan, and 
oa — the primitive home of man. South, in the dim 
0 distance, seen through cloud-wreaths, were the tropical 
Igins of the peninsula, with a rainfall for the year of from 
rai sundred to three hundred inches, and dense vegetation 
wherever grass or trees could grow. Northwards from where 
they stood, through a clear, thin air, stretched a plain so smooth 
thata coach could have been driven across it anywhere, almost 
without rain, with not a tree for a thousand miles, and not a 
green in the whole landscape. 


the habits of 


scrap of 

This forbidden country on the rim of which they stood, 
a kind of twilight land to moderns, has time after time sent 
out conquering hosts, and, strange to say, the party were 
met and forbidden to enter by the descendants of the Huns. 
They are called Huns—or Hunias—still. They ride the same 
wild horses, they bear the same arms, and their features are 
the same as those of the little shapeless horsemen with flat 
noses, no beards, large heads, broad shoulders, and “a short 
square body of nervous strength, though of a disproportioned 
form,” who marched incredible distances on their small horses, 
and under Attila overran most of Europe. An observation 
of another kind notes that at these high altitudes, where the 
wild asses run in troops, the cliffs are full of Cornish choughs 
nesting, and circling round the lofty pinnacles. 


In an excellent chapter on shooting in the Terai, with 
Colonel Henry Ramsey iv. command, the author again pre- 
sents successfully not only the incidents of the sport, but the 
setting and surroundings. “There is no time so beautiful as 
dawn in the Terai,” he writes. ‘A heavy dew covers all the 
herbage, and the bushes are whitened with sheets of dew- 
spangled cobwebs. The air is perfectly still, and Nature 
seems to wake up slowly.” Names of famous sporting 
elephants, from their great length of life, become familiar to 
readers of Indian shikar. Here the famous ‘ Ram Bux’ figures, 
whose master for years had shot so coolly that this 
elephant had never been wounded by a tiger or buffalo, 
and had been taught either to stand perfectly still against 
a tiger’s charge, or to go in and attack the enemy 
if required. During the expedition the tracks of a tiger 
were pointed out, where the animal had leapt a ravine from 
eight feet to ten feet wide carrying a cow in its mouth as a cat 
carries a young rabbit. The cow was lying a hundred yards 
further on partly eaten, and was “a very fair-sized one.” 
Indian cattle vary so much that this would probably mean 
the size of a Jersey heifer. The feat is extraordinary; but 
the carrying power of a lion, and even of a leopard, is almost 
incredible. 

Mr. Webber’s notes on the black bears of the Himalaya 
are interesting. Under the Himalayas, in Kumaon, they were 
so numerous from 1860 to 1870 that he saw four hundred black 
bears’ skins laid out on the ground round the Cutchery to 
obtain the Government reward of four rupees per skin. The 
bears used to make up evening parties to spend the night in 
the natives’ Indian corn, and were quite irrepressible. A tall 
balsam, the seeds of which appear to be intoxicating both to 
natives and to bears, grows on these hills, and intoxicated 
black bears used to be met on the roads. When sober they 
built very creditable nests in the trees, “ principally in tall 

oak trees, like bowers made of evergreen boughs, and arched 
overhead to keep off the sun. They sit in them in warm 
weather, a very sensible arrangement for getting the air.” 
The author is much struck by the human characteristics of 
bears, and the likeness of their habits to those of primitive wild 
men :— 

“When digging for ants and taking honey, they use their fore- 
paws and long nails just as a savage man might use his hands 
ent akboe ss and seldom kill anything larger than bees and ants. 
The female bear sometimes suckles her young in a sitting position 
like a biped, and her correction of her infants is by giving them a 
sound box on the ear when they are disobedient, and scolding them 





may be two or three, cry just like infants when corrected, and 
squabble and play together in a very human manner. I had several 
young bears at different times, and they soon became tame and 
were very amusing, but were always ready to use their long nails 
in self-defence, If threatened with a stick they would invariably 
set their backs against a wall or tree, and stand up and box with 
their hands open, striking inwards at a furious rate. Nothing 
can resist the scooping, clawing strokes of a bear’s heavy and 
powerful arms, delivered alternately on the object of his attack. 
Sroledate A bear does not hug, as is popularly supposed, but when 
he stands up whatever comes between his claws is literally made 
minced-meat of.” 

The accounts of men and things in the Central Indian plains 
and forests are as full and varied as the chapters on the North. 
The “salt hedge,” a vast zareba fence stretching across India 
to enclose the salt-producing region in Rajputana and other 
States, recalls Lord Kitchener’s blockhouse lines. It was 
made of thorn bushes heaped up six feet across, and guarded 
by armed posts at every four hundred yards. 


Most interesting encounters with the wild dogs, and personal 
observations of the habits of these rare animals, and many 
pages dealing with the bird-life of the Bori Forest and the 
“common objects” of the jungle which few others have 
troubled to write of, would tempt us to quote were space 
available. This is an excellent book, full of new facts, 
pleasantly and easily written, and well worthy of a place ina 
country house library. 





THE BATTLE WITH THE SLUM.* 
Mr. Ruts’s book deals with slum life in New York, a life in 
many ways like slum life in London. Slums, as Mr. Riis says, 
are the offspring of no system; the slum “ comes much nearer 
to being a slice of original sin.” Learned sociologists 
searched long for the real bacillus of the slum, but “it 
escaped science, to be identified by human sympathy and a 
conscience-stricken community with that of ordinary human 
selfishness.’ By this it will be seen that Mr. Riis has no 
panacea for the cure of poverty, but many excellent practical 
suggestions by which it may be ameliorated. As we follow 
our author down the back streets of his adopted city, we are 
chiefly struck by the feverish energy of the swarming inhabi- 
tants. He writes graphically, and we seem to hear the 
noise and feel the rush of the perpetually moving crowd. 
Mr. Riis has visited London; his knowledge of its poor 
quarters is of necessity superficial, but his comparison 
between a New York slum and a London one at least makes 
by contrast a vivid picture of the former :— 
“The population of Green Dragon Yard [Whitechapel] was 
greater than the sight of it would lead you to expect, for 
one-room flats were the rule; but with its utmost crowding 
it came nowhere near Gotham Court [New York].  Sullen 
discontent was the badge of it. ‘The court was in an active 
state of warfare at all hours, for its population was evenly 
divided between Irish and Italians, with only two German families, 
who caught it from both sides. But there was hope in that, for 
they were on the move ; before the court was torn down, one-third 
of its tenants were Greeks. Their slum over yonder is dead, black, 
given over to smoky chimneys and bad draughts, with red-eyed 
and hopeless men and women for ever blowing the bellows on 
ineffectual fires. Ours is alive, if it is with fighting. There is 
yeast in it, and bright skies without, if not within.” 
One more picture. Mr. Riis invites his reader to walk with 
him :— 
“ We are in Stanton Street [New York]. Let us start there, then, 
going east. Towering barracks on either side, five, six stories high. 
Teeming crowds. Push-cart men ‘moved on’ by the policeman, 
who seems to exist only for the purpose. Forsyth Street: there 
is a church on the corner, Polish and Catholic, a combination that 
strikes one as queer here on the East Side, where Polish has come 
to be synonymous with Jewish. I have cause to remember that 
corner. A man killed his wife in this house, and was hanged for 
it. Just across the street, on the stoop of that brown-stone tene- 
ment, the tragedy was re-enacted the next year; only the murderer 
saved the county trouble and expense by taking himself off 
also. That other stoop in the same row witnessed a suicide. Why 
do I tell you these things? Because theyare true. ‘The policeman 
here will bear me out. ‘They belong to the ordinary setting of 
life in a crowd such as this. It is never so little worth living, and 
therefore held so cheap along with the fierce, unceasing battle 
that goes on to save it.” 
Even in such an environment as the one he has described Mr. 
Riis believes that human nature still remains “ robust ” “ if it 
has half a chance, and often enough with no chance at all.” 
The good does, he considers, outweigh the bad, and the virtues 








ma loud impatient manner. The young bears, of which there 


* The Battle with the Slum, By Jacob A, Riis, London: Macmillan and Co. 
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that turn the balance are after all those which make for man- 
hood and good citizenship. In reading the paragraph we are 
about to quote it aust be remembered that Mr. Riis is no 
sentimentalist. He has lived among the people he describes, but 
not as a philanthrepist ; his philanthropy, successful as it has 
been, has been only the occupation of his off-time. For many 
years he has been by trade a police reporter :— 

“ Withal, there was as much kindness of heart and neighbourly 

charity in Cat Alley as in any little community up-town or down- 
town, or out of town, for that matter. It had its standards and 
its customs, which were to be observed; but underneath it all, 
and not very far down either, was a human fellowship that was 
capable of any sacrifice to help a friend in need. Many was the 
widow with whom and with whose children the alley shared its 
daily bread, which was scanty enough, God knows, when death or 
other disaster had brought her to the jumping-off place. In 
twenty years I do not recall a suicide in the alley, or a case of 
suffering demanding the interference of the authorities, unless 
with such help as the hospital could give. The alley took care of 
its own, and tided them over the worst when it came to that.” 

The author tells a story about some children brought up in 
such an alley which illustrates the mixed atmosphere of 
tragedy and comedy, kindness and cruelty, which he is 
endeavouring to make his reader breathe :— 

“TI watched, one day, a troop of children having fun with a see- 

saw they had made of a plank laid across a lime barrel. The 
whole Irish contingent rode the plank, all at once, with screams 
of delight. A ragged little girl from the despised ‘Dago’ colony 
watched them from the corner with hungry eyes. Big Jane, who 
was the leader by virtue of her thirteen years and her long reach, 
saw her and stopped the show. ‘Here, Mame,’ she said, pushing 
one of the smaller girls from the plank, ‘you get off an’ let her 
ride. Her mother was stabbed yesterday.’ And the little Dago 
rode, and was made happy.” 
Can this sort of thing be cured? Mr. Riis is, he admits, of a 
sanguine temperament; he believes it is being cured. It can- 
not be done without legislation; neither, he says, can it be 
done by legislation alone. “The law and the Gospel,” he 
demands. Better-built houses, into which light and air can 
enter, better schools, open spaces, these are the material 
improvements he desires. “Every park, every playground, 
every bathhouse is a nail in the coffin of the slum.” “A 
chance for the boy” is his watchword. Every boy in New 
York, he tells us, “ goes at full steam”; unless you give him 
an outlet for his energies, he will burst out into wickedness. 
Philanthropy, like everything else in America, is on a huge 
scale; social settlements, boys’ clubs, and Guilds seem, from 
Mr. Riis’s account, to be springing up and flourishing in a 
marvellous manner. “The whole battle with the slum is 
fought out in and around the public school.” Mr. Riis would 
like to see every public school a centre of “neighbourliness,” 
lending its rooms and its playground after school hours for the 
recreation and instruction of oldand young. Evening lectures 
to working men are marvellously well attended in New York. 
The hunger for instruction seems insatiable among this strange 
population of aliens, who become one people as soon as they 
stand under the Stars and Stripes. (More than 62 per cent., 
he computes, of the New York slum population is foreign 
born.) 

Of the Italian and Jewish populations Mr. Riis gives an 
interesting sketch :— 

“He is clannish, this Italian; he gambles and uses a knife, 
though rarely on anybody not of his own people ; he ‘takes what 
he can get,’ wherever anything is free, as who would not, coming 
to the feast like a starved wolf? There was nothing free where 
hecamefrom. Even the salt was taxed past a poor man’s getting 
any of it. Lastly, he buys fraudulent naturalisation papers, and 
uses them. I shall plead guilty for him to every one of these 
counts. They are all proven. Gambling is his besetting sin. He 
is sober, industrious, frugal, enduring beyond belief; but he will 
gamble on Sunday and quarrel over his cards, and when he sticks 
his partner in the heat of the quarrel, the partner is not apt to 


Lressiece'< Of politics, social ethics, he knows nothing.” 
“In eighteen years,’ Mr. Riis tells us, “more than half a million 
Jewish immigrants have landed in New York. ..... They 


brought nothing, neither money nor artisan skill,—nothing but 
their consuming energy, toour land.” TheJew “ crowds tothe 
front in everything, no matter whom he crowds out.” All the 
same, our author likes him :— 


“T, for one, am a firm believer in this Jew, and in his boy. 
Ignorant they are, but with a thirst for knowledge that surmounts 
any barrier. ‘The boy takes all the prizes in the school. His 
comrades sneer that he will not fight. Neither will he when there 
is nothing to be gained by it. Yet, in defence of his rights, there 
is in all the world no such fighter as he. Literally, he will die 
fighting, by inches, too, from starvation. Witness his strikes. I 


. ee 
believe that, should the time come when 233 
men, the son of the despised finmigrant Jew wii seta lig 
American soil, the first that bade him welcome, theolq. weet on 
type, and set an example for all the rest of us to follow.” tee 
That is, we believe, not more than the truth; but ig MR 
right as to America being the first soil to which the Jette, 
welcomed? Surely he was not excluded from England Hi 
latter half of the eighteenth century. There may have oa 
some obsolete law preventing his entry into England, “ey 
there was, it was not acted on. To the question, “Qn whon 
shall we shut the door?” Mr. Riis replies—On none, « excey, 
of course, the unfit, the criminal, and the pauper, cast oft | 
their own, and the man brought over here merely to put 
money into the pockets of the steamship agent, the padrone 
and the mine owner. We have laws to bar these out,” —’ 

Mr. Riis is right; “there is yeast” in the American shun, 
Perhaps he is right, too, in working for obvious improvement, 
in every direction instead of trying to think out an intellectyg| 
cure. There is a great deal of truth in his Philanthropig 
confession of faith :—‘ A vigorous optimism, a stout belief jp 
one’s fellow-man, is better equipment in a campaign for ¢iyip 
virtue than stacks of tracts and arguments, economic anj 
moral, There is good bottom, even in the slum, for that king 
of an anchor to get a grip on.” 





GEORG JOACHIM GOSCHEN.* 


Tus book, which has occupied for many years the scanty 
leisure of tne eminent statesman from whose pen it proceeds, 
will interest a very large public in Germany, and a smalle 
one in England. Those who read it through in this country 
will be chiefly persons who wish to understand more fully the 
mind and character of its author, persons who are interested 
in the history of publishing in all lands, or the more enthug. 
astic votaries of German literature. We should be better ablp 
to form an opinion as to whether it will find general favour on 
this side of the North Sea if we knew what success attended 
the publication of a remarkable work with which it is natural 
to compare it—the Life of Perthes, another great publisher- 
which appeared in an English dress in or about the year 1856, 

Georg Joachim Goschen was born in 1752. His family may 
possibly have come to Saxony from the banks of the Aar, in 
Switzerland, but that is quite uncertain, and the first ancestor 
of the great publisher who can be really traced was a Lutheran 
clergyman who in 1609 resided in the principality of Merse. 
burg. Georg Joachim’s father deserted his family; but the 
boy, after suffering considerable privations, was adopted by a 
kind-hearted man of the name of Rulffs, apprenticed to the 
book trade in Bremen, and became later an employé in the 
great Leipsic publishing house of Crusius. He started in 
business for himself at that place in the year 1775, soon after 
the commencement of the golden age of German literature, 
and while the “storm and stress,” or, as Lord Goschen prefers 
to call it, the “storm and strain,” period was still overturning 
old traditions. 

Before he began to work alone Goschen had been employed 
for a short time in a Co-operative Society at Dessau, the 
object of which was to reconcile the conflicting interests of 
authors and publishers. The difficulties he encountered, in 
this not too hopeful enterprise, made independence all the 
more agreeable; but capital was wanting. It was supplied by 
the kindness of Korner, the father of a more famous son, the 
heroic singer in later days of the “lyre and sword.” With 
this timely help and immense personal labour the youngest of 
Leipsic publishers soon began to be favourably known, and 
his relations with men of eminence rapidly multiplied. Already 
in 1786 he was connected with Weimar and its patriarch 
Wieland, while even earlier he had become intimate with 
Schiller, in circumstances described at length in chap. 4 
of this book. Ere long he was in correspondence with. the 
Stolbergs, F. Jacobi, and Herder, while in 1787 he became 
the publisher of the greatest writer of the age, and had 
engaged to bring out an edition of Goethe's collected works. 
Lord Goschen tells, in the most minute detail, the story % 
this venture, which from a pecuniary point of view was. n0t 
so successful as its publisher had reason to expect. He gives 
also elaborate accounts of his grandfather's war with the 
pirate publishers, who, taking advantage of the want of any 





* Life and Times of Georg Joachim Goschen. By his. Grandson, Viscount 





Goschen. 2 vols, Illustrated, London: John Murray, [36s. net.] 
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general copyright law in Germany, robbed with perfect im- 
unity. ‘ Several letters from Goethe in this part of the book 
are well worth reading. They show, inter alia, how very hard 
the great poet worked during his stay in Rome. It is sad to 
think that the alliance, so auspiciously begun, came to a 
disagreeable end through Goschen’s unfortunate refusal to 
print the treatise on The Metamorphosis of Plants, for which 
the age was not ripe. 

In 1788 Goschen married Fraulein Heun, the daughter of 
an official of some standing, with whom he seems to have been 
perfectly happy. A visit to Weimar about this time intro- 
duced him to several people “of light and leading,” whose 
reception of him was such as to show that his experience 
ag a publisher had acquired for him ne small amount of 
consideration. But financial troubles thickened, and for some 
years his position, especially in 1789, was one of great anxiety. 
‘A new venture, called the Historical Calendar for Ladies 
(Historischer Kalender fiir Damen) did much to extricate him 
from his difficulties. Something between an almanac and an 
annual, it contained not a few compositions of great value, 
amongst others Schiller’s ‘Thirty Years’ War.” In 1790, too, 
Goschen published Wieland’s Gottergespriiche (“ Dialogues of 
the Gods”), a political treatise full of wisdom, in the style of 
Lucian, suggested perhaps by the ever-memorable discussion 
between the Persian nobles in the third book of Herodotus. 
The pages which describe this work of Wieland (Vol. L., 
363-67) are particularly interesting. 

The marriage of his friend Schiller to Charlotte von Lenge- 
feld greatly interested Goschen, and the circumstances con- 
nected with it are told at considerable length. It did not, as 
might be supposed, diminish the dependence of the poet upon 
Goschen’s purse, ever open to his demands; but a gift of three 
thousand thalers, to be paid to Schiller in the course of three 
years by the Duke of Augustenburg, must have somewhat 
lessened the pressure. Soon after this event the “Thirty 
Years’ War” was completed, and there was a question for a 
time of its being followed in the Kalender by a History of the 
Reformation from the pen of Pestalozzi, an idea to which 
Schiller, who would have had to introduce this production 
with some favourable remarks, most strongly objected, and 
which was never carried into effect. Meantime Goschen went 
on steadily publishing a complete edition of Wieland’s works, 
but refused to embark on W. von Humboldt’s important book 
on the limits of the State’s action. The political situation 

naturally made him cautious, and the war against the French 

Revolution soon came to complicate business calculations. 
It was while Europe was still in this electric condition, and 
war might at any moment have swept across Germany, that 
Goschen determined to transfer the main centre of his activity 
from Leipsic to another spot. He bought for two thousand 
thalers a tiny home near Grimma, and leaving an agent to 
manage his publishing business in its former scene, he carried 
on his printing in the little town near which he had taken up 
his abode. With the transfer of his place of residence his 
grandson’s first volume concludes. 

In its last chapter there is a description of a strange book, 
written by Goschen, and called Johann’s Travels. Its most 
important part consists of letters, really written by the author 
to his wife, though attributed in the book to the imaginary 
Johann. The idea was obviously suggested by Sterne’s Senti- 
mental Journey, to which, as well as to Tristram Shandy, 
Goschen was devoted. He read English with ease, and was 
as fond of our literature as, without much rhyme or reason, he 
disliked our countrymen, and our political attitude in Europe. 

The second volume of Lord Goschen’s Life of his grand- 
father begins with a long account of the quarrel between him 
and the most valued of all his clients, which arose from 
Schiller, in a journey to his native province of Swabia, having 
succumbed to the attractions of another publisher, J. G. 
Cotta. It is not a pretty story, and does scant credit to the 
poet, who had ever since he left the Rhine country for 
Saxony been the intimate friend of Goschen, who had been 
useful to him during sickness and health in a hundred ways; 
but bards, like Kings, have ever been “kittlecattle to shoe 
behind.” 

The story of the quarrel with Schiller is followed by an 
account, in not less detail, of a contest between Goschen and 
a firm trading under the name of Weidmanns. Goschen 
asserted, and the rival house denied, the validity of an 





arrangement between Wieland and Goschen for the publica- 
tion of all the works of that author, over seventeen of which 
the Weidmanns claimed paramount rights. The question came 
before the Law Courts, gave rise to many discussions, but was 
settled at last in favour of Goschen, who produced four 
gigantic editions of Wieland’s works in as many different 
forms, adapted to the wants of rich and poor. This was a 
great undertaking, the largest of the kind which Germany 
had ever known, and established its publisher’s reputation as 
a master of beautiful typography. Ere long even his Greek 
printing was unequalled. Old Father Gleim wrote of him as 
the German Elzevir. All the correspondence with Wieland 
is recounted at vast length, and will doubtless save much 
trouble to any one who may wish to write a history of 
publishing in Western Europe. Incidentally we have notices 
of other passages in Wieland’s life, as, for instance, of his 
removal to “ Osmanstiidt,” an important event in the literary 
annals of Weimar. 

Another remarkable person now appears upon the scene. 
This is Klopstock, for whom Goschen tried to do what he had 
done for Wieland, by publishing, with only moderate success, 
an edition of his collected works. His relations with the poet 
of the Messiah remained, however, like his relations with 
Goethe, purely of a business character. A visit which he had 
contemplated to make the acquaintance of his client, who had 
sent him an invitation to Hamburg, remained without result, 
as had his projected meeting with Goethe at Carlsbad some 
years before. A pretty full account is next given of the dis- 
creditable battle-royal amongst German literary men which 
was brought about by the epigrams which Goethe and Schiller 
launched against all and sundry under the title of “ Xenien.” 
This is narrated about the middle of the second volume in 
chap. 25, which is particularly well worth reading, from the 
light which it throws upon the good sense and good temper, 
amidst much provocation, of Goschen and his friend Wieland. 

The quarrel between Goschen and Schiller was happily 
terminated, chiefly through the mediation of A. W. Schlegel, 
and there was after this a not infrequent exchange of kindly 
offices between the two. Goschen, for example, assisted 
Schiller when he desired to purchase the little house in 
Weimar, which many of our readers have no doubt visited. 
But the old relation could not, in the nature of things, be 
quite re-established. Landor makes one of his characters— 
speaking of friendship—say with much truth, that “coarse 
stones, if they be broken, may be mended; precious ones, 
never.” 

Bad luck in this matter attended Goschen to the very end 
of Schiller’s life, for his rival, Cotta, saw the poet on his 
death-bed, while he was prevented doing so, and all the later 
productions of Schiller’s genius went forth to the world with- 
out the stamp of the man who had done so much to support 
him in his early struggles. A very long account of Wieland 
during the earlier years of the nineteenth century containg 
not only an all too full narrative of business relations between 
him and his publisher, but many much more agreeable 
glimpses of the veteran author's life. It tells of the happi- 
ness of his earlier days at Osmanstidt; of his affection for 
Sophie Brentano, who died and was buried in his grounds 
there; of his reception in his old haunts at Weimar, when 
financial difficulties made him return thither; and a long 
passage about his religious views, in which his dislike of 
certain forms of superstition is oddly contrasted with his 
toleration for others decidedly less graceful, is pleasant 
to read. With the invasion of Germany by Napoleon the 
narrative of Goschen’s life becomes more connected with the 
great affairs of the world, and the frightful amount of private 
misery which followed Jena is brought out very vividly. 

The chapters from 30 to 33 inclusive, published with the 
headings of “Politics and War,” “Under the Napoleonic 
Incubus,” “ The War of Liberation,” and “ Napoleon’s Fall,” 
seem to us the most interesting in the two volumes. They 
depict very clearly the hideous results of the French invasion. 
It would not be easy to find any book which gives so good a 
picture of that dreadful time. Goschen, like so many others, 
was almost absolutely ruined, and his publishing business, 
from 1811 onwards to the close of the War of Liberation, al] 
but ceased to exist. With the Battle of the Nations, which 
was fought so near to Grimma that the noise of the guns 





was quite clearly heard in Goschen’s little home, the tide of 
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war turned, and in 1814 people began to breathe again. It was 
just at this period that an event of the greatest possible im- 
portance to the Goschen family occurred. The third son, 
Heinrich, who had been learning business at Bremen, was, at 
the age of twenty, when just about to join the Army, taken 
into partnership by a man of some means, called Friibling, 
and carried by him to England. This was the beginning of 
the great firm of Friihling and Goschen, which occupies, and 
has long occupied, so high a place in the City of London. 

After the close of the Napoleonic Wars had restored some 
prosperity to Germany, Goschen continued his labours with a 
fair measure of success, but with nothing like the vigorous 
initiative of his earlier days. He tried to limit his enterprises, 
and rather to draw capital out than to put more of it into his 
business. Now and then his prudence seems to have deserted 
him, for he sank a large sum of money in an atlas, which 
was most unsuccessful. He died in 1828, leaving an honoured 
name to the brethren of his craft, to his country, and to his 
descendants. He survived all the more eminent of his literary 
allies, with the exception of Goethe, who lived five years 
longer,—till that memorable morning which Carlyle has 
described in the finest essay he ever wrote. 

If this work had been primarily intended for the general 
reader, its plan could not have been pronounced a happy 
one. Lord Goschen, however, is a great deal too wise and 
too conversant with the literature of many lands to make a 
mistake in such a matter. The primary object of his Life of 
his grandfather (see its eoncluding sentences) was to raise an 
adequate memorial to the first distinguished member of a 
family which has in this generation won so great a position, 
alike in finance and politics. All Englishmen and many 
Germans know how honourable a part Lord Goschen has 
played at Westminster; while the house founded by his father 
is one of the four—all, by the way, of German origin—which, 
with hardly any exaggeration, may be said to move the whole 
produce of the planet. There is every reason to hope that the 
game success may attend other generations of the same race, 
and to each generation a book like this will become more 
valuable as a voice from the long-past Pietit. The quite 
admirable illustrations with which it teems make it all the 
more suitable for such a purpose. 

The general reader will find his best account in many of the 
episodes, such as the sketch of Wieland in Vol. I, and of 
Iffand in Vol. II. He will probably skip the details of the 
business relations between Goschen and numerous famous 
personages. Few of these, we fear, will be much raised, and 
none save Schiller will be materially lowered, in his estimation, 
while the great publisher himself will be remembered as what 
Ruskin called his own father,—‘‘an entirely honest mer- 
chant.” Like the elder Ruskin, Goschen had a warm heart 
and strong intellectual interests, though art had the greater 
share in the affections of the Scotchman, and literature in 
those of the German. The great publisher quite deserved 
that his sepulchre should be built by one of his descendants. 
Some may wish, however, that this had been done in the last 
generation, and that Lord Goschen had been set free to devote 
his great abilities, colossal industry, and extraordinary patience 
to some subject which appealed more directly to them. 





NOVELS. 


ROVING HEARTS.* 
WE do not believe in prying into the secrets of the literary 
prison-house, but are free to confess that there is something 
engaging as well as unique in the collaboration of a mother 
and a son. But the interest that attaches to the work of 
“KK, and Hesketh Prichard” is much more than merely 
personal. It is excited by the excellence of the results 
produced by this unusual partnership in the domain of 
the novel and the short story. Several of the tales now 
collected in the volume before us have already seen the 
light in the Cornhill Magazine, but we are glad to renew 
acquaintance with them, for they stand the test of re- 
perusal, and, unlike many other collections, they are linked 
together, apart from the mere homogeneity of style, by 
a community of purpose happily indicated by the very 
well-chosen title. With few exceptions they illustrate 





® Roving Hearts, By K, and Hesketh Prichard, London: Smith, Elder, and 
(6s. 








. a 
that centrifugal tendency of the British race which neither 
makes for cosmopolitanism nor denationalisation, It is ey 
tendency which generally finds vent in travel, adventure, op, 
exploration, but may be discovered, as in the first story ie 
the breast of a poor City clerk who wrote a wonderful ‘ 
romance of the sea without ever having been on shipboard, 
The scene is mostly laid abroad, and in both hemispheres, from. 
the tropics to the Arctic Circle; but the characters engaged, 
though drawn from different strata of the social system, are: 
animated by a common fever of unrest, dominated in the last 
resort by some purpose which more or less commands the 
admiration or respect of the reader. It is this which gives 
the volume a character honourably distinguishing it from 
recent efforts in fiction in which the doctrine of the means 
justifying the end is applied in all its nakedness to the most 
unscrupulous imaginary manifestations of the Imperial spirit, 
Of success in the vulgar or commercial sense the central 
figures of these stories reap but a scanty harvest. Tried by 
ordinary tests, they are often failures, “no good Britishers,” im. 
practicable and disappointing personages. Yet in every case 
they are removed from the category of inefficiency by the 
saving grace of dogged endeavour or the Capacity of 
inspiring self-sacrifice. It is, therefore, as a portrait 
gallery of unknown, unconscious, and unselfish Empire. 
builders that this volume makes its strongest appeal, 
This is the inspiring motive of the striking fantasy entitled 
“ A Desert Dream,” the vision of the last survivor but one of 
an exploring party, as recounted by him in his delirium to hig 
comrade :— 

“Grammel had started up and was listening intently. Still 
the voice, strained to breaking pitch, rang on. ‘They start with 
us on our expeditions, they head our armies. The Frontier Men 
of England! Reinforced in every expedition—by the bullet—by 
the stab—by the swamp-fever. You at home, you needn’t weep! 
——’ he ceased, to peer anxiously out into the gloom of the 
swamp. ‘Are you there, you fellows? I can’t see you. That's 
allright. No one dies alone in the waste or the desert, you're 
always there to see him die. I wish I’d told Grammel, he’d tell 
the rest. At every advance they’re with us, and when we die, no 
man is left to die alone. They are always there—waiting” It 
almost seemed to Grammel that he could hear the trampling 
hoofs of that shadowy squadron. A chill wind stirred the 
vapours of the marsh. ‘I smell the dawn.’ Lee-Carson raised 
his head: ‘I’m coming with: the dawn. I know how it will 
rise, like the wet glistening side of a white bull over the 
sodden rim of the marshes, Oh, the glory of it!’ he shrieked, 
‘All the men who have passed away into the unknown and 
died on the edge of the flood. All of them! 


For ever riding up and down 
To guard the land they won. 


And when Armageddon comes, they'll be there, the glory of the 
ages! The men who were planted with a stone on their chests to 
mark the frontier of the world.’” 

Apart, however, from the general temper of the stories to 
which we have alluded, they nearly always work up to a 
dénouement which has the merit of being unexpected. Some 
times comedy predominates, as in “The Heart of Fort 
Tcheu,”’ which describes how an English girl, the daughter 
of an officer on a Chinese station, successfully frustrated the 
curiosity of a French naval Lieutenant. Sometimes the two 
are combined, as in the clever sketch entitled “The Pelt- 
hunter.” Here an obstinate only son accepts disinheritance 
rather than contract a marriage of convenience to please his 
father, and buries himself in the wilds on the fringe of the 
Arctic Circle, only to learn five years afterwards that when he 
left his father’s house the girl he refused to marry was already 
engaged to another man! “How Mr. Midshipman Irnidge 
Kept Christmas” is an admirable specimen of the art of 
dramatising the minor events of history. We like the authors 
less well when, as in “Smoxford’s Atonement,” they follow 
the exemplar vitiis imitabile of Bret Harte. But making all 
allowance for inequalities, these stories arrest and rivet 
attention by their dramatic concentration and their vivid 
interpretation of some of the most notable characteristics of 
the British race. 








The Advanced Guard. By Sydney C. Grier. (Blackwood and 
Sons. 6s.)—Mr. Grier has allowed his love of a series of stories to 
lead him this time backwards instead of forwards. “The Warden 
of the Marches,” published last year, is really the sequel to this 
present book, and the child Missy is, of course, the Georgia of the 
second story. It gives the reader a queer topsy-turvy feeling to 
read about the Chief, Major Keeling, and to remember having 
met the gentleman as a ghost in the former novel. However, the 
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rook is fall of f interesting adventures, and the picture of the India 
of the “Company's »” day is curious and vivid. Mr. Grier’s 

Jo-Indian heroines have the oddest way of allowing themselves 
a talked into engagements with gentlemen they really dislike, 
—the present heroine, Penelope, particularly objects to the man 
to whom she is engaged for half the book. _But readers who 
remember “ The Warden of the Marches ” remain unmoved, since 
it is quite obvious to them that she is bound in the end to marry 
Major Keeling. It is difficult to feel that a novel is not a little 
discounted by its sequel being already published, but readers 
who are fond of a good story of adventure, and have not yet read 
last year’s book, cannot do better for their Easter holiday than 

in on The Advanced Guard, and then get a copy of “The 
Warden of the Marches” and read it as Vol. IT. 


Contrasts. By Florence Henniker. (John Lane. 6s.)—No 
one can afford to read this collection of short stories who is not 
overflowing with health and spirits. They are marked by a 
uniformly hopeless dreariness, and “A Brand of Discord” is almost 
the only one which does not cause a heartache. The two saddest 
of all are “ The Butterfly” and “The Man who Waited,” which 
are both written with a most poignant art, and cause a sort of 
rage in the reader at the useless suffering which exists in the 
world. The tragedy is on too small a scale to be tolerable. The 
stories show much insight into character, and an almost inhuman 
power of devising heartrending situations in everyday life. 


A Prince of Sinners. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Ward, Lock, 
and Co. 63s.)—Mr. Oppenheim’s “Prince of Sinners” does not 
seem to the reader quite so wicked a person as the author imagines. 
He is, of course, a Marquis. In fiction the villains of the Peerage 
are Marquises and Viscounts; Dukes, Earls, and plain Lords 
behave rather better. This particular Marquis, although he has 
a seat in the House of Lords, suffers from the delusion that he is 
entitled also toa vote at a Parliamentary election. He says as 
much to the young election agent and solicitor who is in reality 
his deserted son. “‘I havea vote too,and you may count upon 
me’—‘I am very glad to hear it,’ Brooks answered. ‘Shall I put 
you down upon the list “to be fetched”?’ The Marquis laughed. 
‘Y’ll come without,’ he declared ; ‘I promise.’” The novel has a 
serious purpose,—the improvement of trade in England by means 
of Protection. The usual Fair-trade arguments are advanced, 
and as they are, of course, not answered, look attractive enough. 
In spite, however, of its faults and absurdities, the book is read- 
able. 


John Gayther’s Garden, and the Stories Told therein. By Frank 
R. Stockton. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—There is a delicately 
restrained extravagance in Mr. Stockton’s fiction which is 
peculiarly attractive. It is different from farce, by which we mean 
something of coarser texture, but it is not less irresistibly comic 
than farce of the very broadest. Some of the eleven stories which 
goto make up this volume are admirable specimens of this art. 
“My Translatophone” is, perhaps, the best. The Professor when 
young man was very much engrossed with mechanical inven- 
tions, and let slip an opportunity which he had of successfully 
courting a certain Mary Armat. Mary goes out to Burmah asa 
missionary; he contrives a marvellous machine which turns the 
words of any language spoken into one end into good English 
at the other. Mary comes home; the missionary work does not 
interest her. The Professor goes to call by invitation, and takes 
his machine. What could be a better test of its powers than that 
she should talk Burmese into it? She does talk Burmese, and, 
confident of his ignorance, rates him soundly for his obtuseness 
ind tardiness. (He has explained that the machine develops the 
rhythm of foreign tongues.) All this reaches his delighted ears 
in the most intelligible English. What follows our readers may 
guess or find out. But could there bea happier effort of fancy ? 


The Machinations of the Myo-ok. By Cecil Lowis. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s,)—“Myo-ok” means in Burmese “township officer,” and 
the particular officer whose machinations we are invited to follow 
has charge of Myothit; Anglicé, Newtown. By an unlucky lapse 
of caution, he loses four thousand rupees out of the treasure- 
chest in his charge, and the pressing question with him is how 
to shunt off this loss on to some other set of rails than his own. 
The situation is complicated, it should be said, by the fact that 
he has to hand over his official duties and belongings to a suc- 
cessor within two days. We cannot say that this part of the 
story interested us much. It is not a little complicated, and 
takes at least as much trouble to follow as it is worth. It is 
ingenious, however, and the Burmese officials of various grades 
are vividly drawn. But the really good part of the tale is the 
love-story, not at all a romantic affair, but admirably natural. 


Alain Tanger’s Wife. By J. H. Yoxall, M.P. (Hutchinson and 


& puzzle which will baffle the most experienced of novel-readers. 
What, he will ask in vain, is the object of the young woman who 
marries her cousin, Alain Tanger, endows him with half her 
fortune, and then vanishes into space? This is an achievement. 
The only drawback to it is that the explanation, when in 
course of time it has to be given, is scarcely convincing. 
Luke Tanger, citizen of the United States and Legitimist, is a 
very curious combination. In fact, one might say that the problem 
is obscurum, the solution is obscurius. But this does not prevent 
Mr. Yoxall’s novel from being a really brilliant piece of work. 
One can read it for its own sake, and be entertained or excited by 
the situations as they come. There is plenty of the humorous, 
the picturesque, even the pathetic. And if the explanation does 
not altogether explain, what does this matter? 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE BRITISH ISLES. 

Europe, Vol. II. By Geo. G. Chisholm. “Stanford’s Compen- 
dium” (New Issue). (E. Stanford. 15s.)—The new volume of 
that excellent work, the new issue of Stanford’s well-known com- 
pendium of geography and travel, deals with the North-West of 
Europe. By far the larger portion of this able volume is devoted 
to our own islands, though succinct and adequate accounts are 
also given of Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Iceland, and the Scandi- 
navian Peninsula. Mr. Chisholm, who gladly acknowledges the 
assistance of Mr. J. T. Bealby and other collaborators, has written 
a very interesting and truly scientific, though popular, account of 
the British Islands. One remembers the arid compilations which 
did duty for geographical text-books in one’s schooldays, with 
their long wearisome lists of “chief towns” and their manufac- 
tures, and envies the lucky children who will be privileged to 
study a book like this. Of course, it is intended rather for the 
consultation of the adult, but we sincerely hope that no school 
library will be considered complete unless it has at least one set 
of the indispensable Stanford. If there is only room for one 
volume, then the volume that deals with our own country ought 
to be chosen, for, however we may talk about the importance of 
studying foreign policy in “ big maps,” there can be no doubt that 
geographical knowledge, like charity, should begin at home. Maps 
only come to have a meaning for the youthful mind when it has 
been trained in comparing them with a piece of country that it 
knows, and in translating the mystic marking of the Ordnance 
Survey into the familiar fields and roads, hedgerows and 
copses, of every day’s experience. Mr. Chisholm’s aim in his 
account of our country is “to show to some extent how 
geographical conditions have affected the course of history.” 
Thus the order of his book is mainly chronological. He 
begins with a fascinating survey of the geological ages during 
which our country was moulded into its present shape. Then he 
traces the development of its inhabitants,—prehistoric man, the 
Romans, the Teutons, and the Normans, from all of which con- 
flicting elements we of to-day are blended. He then gives a 
historic sketch of the growth of agriculture, mining, manufactures, 
and foreign commerce and shipping from Domesday to 1800; and 
devotes a specially good chapter to the changes in Britain’s 
political situation which were brought about in the same period, 
partly, as we have observed before, in consequence of the great 
change in geographical ideas which was produced by the dis- 
coveries of Columbus. The nineteenth century is briefly described, 
and Mr. T. W. Arnold contributes an excellent and lucid account 
of local government, working up from the unit of the parish to 
the central Administration. Scotland and Ireland are similarly 
treated: we must draw special attention to a very suggestive 
chapter on the Irish land question, and the possibilities of future 
prosperity which a more scientific system of agriculture—in- 
cluding the reclamation of vast areas of bog—might produce, as 
it has done in the fenny parts of Germany. This is an admirable 
volume, which should be put—along with that of Mr. Mackinder 
in another series—into the hands of every intelligent lad who 
really wishes to understand the problems of his own country. 











TWO BOOKS OF EDUCATIONAL OPINION. 

Studies in the History of Educational Opinion from the Renaissance. 
By S. S. Laurie, AM. LL.D. (Cambridge University Press. 
6s.)—Dr. Laurie has given us here an extremely good small work 
that will be of value in the libraries of those who follow with 
intelligent interest the growth of thought on what we may call 
the philosophy of education. He divides his book into two parts: 
the first deals with thought on education during that period of the 
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Reformation was making itself felt through Europe. It would 
have been interesting if he could have added to this period some 
extracts from the “Doctrinale Puerorum” of Alexander a Villa 
Dei, written at the opening of the thirteenth century, and con- 
démned by Roger Bacon. The second part of Dr. Laurie’s book 
deals with the educational opinions of Francis Bacon, John Amos 
Comenius, John Milton, John Locke, and Herbert Spencer. This 
part of the book would have been of considerably greater value 
had the opinions on education of Puffendorf, Adam Smith, 
Jeremy Bentham, and Henry Brougham been added. The views 
of Bentham are of peculiar value, and are set out in his 
“Principles of the Penal Code” and the “Constitutional Code.” 
Apart, however, from these omissions, the book is of real value, 
and we welcome the full way in which Locke’s opinions on educa- 
tion are set before the reader. Locke’s condemnation of corporal 
punishment and the brutalities of the educational methods of his 
time is an evidence of his clear views on the upbringing of 
children. Unfortunately his views, like those of his contem- 
porary Comenius, were given to idle ears in England, Though 
we may agree with much that Dr. Laurie has to say with 
respect to Mr. Herbert Spencer’s educational views, we think 
that this philosopher’s ideas are hardly treated with the 
courtesy which his great position demands.—lInterest and 
Education: the Doctrine of Interest and its Concrete Applica- 
tion. By Charles de Garmo. (Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 
—Professor de Garmo, of Cornell University, in this entirely 
admirable book brings the reader face to face with the latest 
development of educational opinion,—opinion formed by the in- 
vestigation of the constant interaction of the philosophy and the 
practice of teaching. Professor de Garmo not only realises with Sir 
Joshua Fitch and others that education is both an art and a science, 
but also appreciates the fact that it is a branch of philosophy. 
The title of the book—lInterest and Education—is the keynote to 
the theory of education here developed. ‘“ Interest,” we are told, 
“is a feeling that accompanies the idea of self-expression.” A 
toy is an object of interest to a child because it enables him “to 
realise himself in play. ..... But in the school the object 
sought often seems woefully remote from any analogous self- 
expression on the part of the pupil.” The truth of this statement 
is, of course, one of the most lamentable facts in our modern 
education system, and it is this question of interest that Professor 
de Garmo considers the main problem of the practical teacher. 
His argument runs somewhat as follows: If the interest which 
naturally attaches to the object of self-expression can be intro- 
duced into the means used to attain that object, we have work and 
not drudgery. It is, therefore, the duty of the teacher to intro- 
duce this interest into the means that lead to the end of education. 
In order to do this, the ideas brought before the pupil must be, to 
use the terminology of the book, not only clear, but vivid. A clear 
idea is an illuminating intellectual process ; it becomes vivid when 
it passes into action. Ideas carried into action stimulate the mind 
and create interest. Thus we are told that “no form of literary 
work in a high school could excel, in value and attractiveness, 
weekly reports upon scientific discoveries and inventions.” 
Hence, the argument runs, every student should have 
some knowledge of the three great branches of human 
mental activity: (a) the human sciences,—languages, literature, 
art, and history; (0) the natural sciences; (¢) the economic 
sciences. He can only thus realise how thought is related 
to action. Modern education, however, in the school is regarded 
by children “as an enforced prescription, while the life outside 
of the schoolroom furnishes them all their incentives to 
action,” and pupils become men in spite of, and not because of, 
their school-days. It is the fault of the teachers that there is not 
more “freedom, well-being, peace, and power” in the world. 
The city child has lost the unconscious education that an open-air 
country life gave his forefathers. This education must be, and can 
be, more than replaced. The modern child has more school-time 
than his predecessor, and this additional time must be employed 
wisely. The school at present is used only for the same purposes 
as when it was supplemented by the outdoor education. It must 
now take the place of that supplement. There must be “ physical 
educative work and spontaneous play,” especially the former, in 
England. Every educative impression must (to use Professor 
James’s phrase) havea corresponding expression. The object is not 
to teach trades, but to train the hand in relation to the mind, and 
so create lifelong interests. Professor de Garmo goes fully into 
the necessary methods of teaching, and we wish we could follow 
him further. His book from cover to cover holds the mind, and 
should be read by every one interested in education. 











My Life Work. By Samuel Smith,M.P. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s. net.)—This is a thick book containing some six hundred pages. 
The title and the size both suggest the idea of keaviness, but the 








Pe 
book is far from heavy or dull. As a whole, it is interest. 
and parts of it exceedingly so. The worst that can be said ot it 
is that it is not very well put together. Mr. Smith bas writtenay 
autobiography interspersed with digressive treatises upon thingy 
social and political, together with descriptions of foreign travel, 
He writes simply and concisely, and he never fails to carry hig 
reader along. Those who wish to read the history of philan. 
thropic effort during the last half-century, written from areligions 
point of view, will do well to get this book, the whole effect of 
which is as of reading a number of pleasant and well-expressed 
letters from a frank man of varied experience, who knew intimately 
the religious and philanthropic, and in a much less degree the 
political, world. We are sorry that we have not more space to 
devote to this story of the doings of a man whose public life hag 
been in every sense worthy of our best traditions. But, after all, 
books of this kind are best read at large. All that is necessary 
is to put up a finger-post to them and the public will find the 
way for itself. In this case to erect the finger-post is a work of 
no little pleasure and satisfaction to the Spectator. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not deen 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 








Oxford at the Cross-Roads. By Percy Gardner, Litt.D. (A.and 
C. Black. 2s. 6d. net.)—A plea by the Professor of Classical 
Archaeology for a more generous recognition of his own subject 
may be described by an objector as another form of the old maxim, 
“nothing like leather.” Professor Gardner’s book is a great deal 
more than this. It is a very serious, and to our mind unanswer. 
able, criticism on the whole course of Oxford study. Butsuchan 
objector may be more directly met. For certain purposes there is 
“nothing like leather.” We cannot progress conveniently without 
it. And the subject which Mr. Gardner professes is really essen- 
tial to intellectual progress. Take one subject, the study of in. 
scriptions. Inscriptions are the original authorities of classical 
history. What would be said of.a student of English history who 
knew nothing of Domesday Book, of Magna Charta, of the Bill of 
Rights, &c., who had not, we mean, made himself familiar with 
the original documents? The Oxford system, though it has been 
tinkered more than enough, has never been reformed. Thirty 
years ago the Final School in Literae Humaniores was a powerful 
instrument of world-education. It has fallen behind the age, and 
needs large and liberal extension. And what is true of it is true 
of many other things in the arrangements of Oxford. Every one 
who wishes well to Oxford should read this book. 


A Housing Handbook. By W. Thompson. (National Housing 
Reform Council. 6s. net.)—This volume contains many useful 
facts and figures; but we should not call it a “handbook.” 
It is a powerful statement of the case for housing reform, but 
not a few of its contentions are disputed, whereas it is with 
the indisputable that the handbook proper has to deal. Chap. 20, 
for instance, contains various proposals for meeting the cost of 
housing artisans. These are very like Socialism. Cheap land, 
low railway fares, exemption of workmen’s dwellings from rates 
and taxes, taxation of land values, a surtax on the Death-duties 
for municipal purposes, are all highly disputable suggestions. 
To the most difficult problem, rural housing, no contribution of 
real value is made. The Penshurst experiment does not apply. 
Rents of five shillings a week are out of the question. Even the 
half-a-crown suggested in the narrative of the Ixworth cottage 
building is too much, being double, or more than double, what the 
agricultural labourer can afford. Eighteenpence would be a high 
average. In one matter we heartily agree with Mr. Thompson, 
—viz., that the building by-laws of the District Councils need 
revision. 


The Story of General Bacon. By A. J. Boger. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—Anthony Bacon, a descendant of Lord Bacon’s 
brother Anthony, was born in 1796, went to Eton, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by successfully declining to be flogged by 
Keate—an indignity not to be borne, he thought, by one who 
held his Majesty’s commission—and served in the Peninsula and at 
Waterloo, where he was left for dead all night on the field. He 
had ideas, which seem to have been approved by good judges, 
about cavalry tactics, but had no opportunity of trying them on 
a large scale. The generally interesting part of his life is that 
which he spent in fighting for the Constitutional party in 
Portugal against the Miguelites. The subject is of no very great 
importance; but the story of the Civil War, as it is told here, is 
certainly worth reading. Anthony Bacon rendered some gallant 
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services to his chiefs, and, as might be expected, got very little 
eatitude for them. He was disgracefully treated, had to wait 
+ ten years for arrears of pay, which even then were not paid in 


* d was never reimbursed for money which he had advanced 


ES acaiets for food and clothing. When the Crimean War 
began General Bacon hoped to get employment. But he was 
nearer sixty than fifty, and somewhat broken in health. 
Letters from the Holy Land. By Elizabeth Butler. (A. and C. 
Black. 7s. 6d. net.)—Lady Butler’s letters and diary, the 
outcome of a few weeks’ Journeyings in Palestine, express simply 
and forcibly the impressions made on a devout and cultivated 
mind by the scenes of the Holy Land. The experiences of such a 
visit to places on which the mind has dwelt for many years, and 
of which ideals must have been formed, are not always happy. 
A certain largeness and tolerance of mind are needed. Lady 
Butler sees and expresses this plainly enough. But she has no 
kind of regret for having gone. On the contrary, the experience 
was one of the happiest. One word of warning it would be well 
to heed. Don’t go with a large party. You increase the chance 
of some unsympathetic presence which may go far to neutralise, 
not only the pleasure, but the benefit of the whole journey. The 
sixteen drawings, reproduced in colours, are most attractive. We 
do not know where we should find better. 
The History of the Hawtrey Family. By Florence Molesworth 
Hawtrey. 2 vols. (George Allen. 21s. net.)—These volumes 
introduce us to various more or less interesting people. In high 
place among them is John Hawtrey, great-uncle of the lady who 
has put together these volumes. He was vicar of Ringwood. 
Here is a little glimpse of him, which one of his kinsfolk had 
from an old parishioner many years after his death. A fire broke 
out in the village and threatened its destruction,—a fate which 
may overtake any rural village, now as then. “In the midst of 
the dismay the vicar was seen on his knees with a Prayer-book in 
his hand saying some prayers. In a few minutes the wind 
changed and blew the flames in another direction. After that 
he was always called by the poor people a prophet.” John 
Hawtrey often expressed himself with a prophet’s plainness. 
He was a Fellow of Eton, but he did not hesitate to speak of the 
Montem as a “disgraceful thing, the fruit of begging and 
robbery.” His pictures of the distress among the poor (in the 
last decade of the eighteenth century) are very striking. A gallon 
loaf at two shillings with wages at seven shillings a week, Then 
comes another John Hawtrey, Miss Hawtrey’s father, who entered 
the Army in 1797. John Hawtrey the younger came under the 
influence of the Wesleyans. After a while he left the Army, and 
became a preacher in the Wesleyan Connexion. When he was 
between fifty and sixty he took Orders in the Anglican Church. 
His letters, written during his days of soldiering, and afterwards 
of preaching, are full of interest. A soldier he always was in 
heart; and his daughter remembers how, preaching to a military 
audience, he began raising his eyes to the galleries, where the 
soldiers sat, with—“ You, my honoured brethren,” and then, 
lowering them to the body of the church, went on with—“ and 
you, civilians.” He died in 1853, in his seventy-third year. 
Among his numerous children was Stephen Hawtrey, for many 
years Mathematical Master at Eton, and founder and first Warden 
of St. Mark’s School—he died in 1886, aged seventy-eight—which, 
after a period of depression, still prospers. Of Stephen Hawtrey 
himself, remembered as he is by many who have every reason to 
regard him with reverence, it is needless to speak. To his sister 
many thanks are due for these interesting volumes. 


Stories from the Old, Old Bible. By L. T. Meade. (G. Newnes. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Here the Bible characters tell their own stories. 
The idea is new, at least in this connection, a little, or more than 
& little, audacious, and not, we think, quite satisfactory in its 
working out. This is the conclusion of Eve’s narrative of how 
she ate the forbidden fruit, and gave of it to her husband:— 
“Just at that moment a streak of forked lightning tore the centre 
of the cloud. It lit up the Garden with unearthly beauty, and in 
the intensity of this light the lie that I had hugged to my 
heart vanished like smoke.” Is this an improvement on 
Genesis ? 


The Nation’s Need: Chapters on Education. Edited by Spenser 
Wilkinson. (A. Constable and Co. 6s.)—The editor has given, it 
is clear, something of a free hand to his contributors. The reader 
of Mr. Marvin’s essay on “The Elementary School” will be moved, 
not perhaps to optimism, but certainly to hope. But what will he 
feel when he has reached the end of Mr. Graham Wallas’s bitterly 
sarcastic account of “ Local and Central Government—their Rela- 


there is, and probably will continue to be, a hopeless muddle. 
Possibly Mr. Wallas’s satire may serve a good end, but it scarcely 
has the character of helpfulness and instructiveness which we 
fird in the other essays. It is impossible for us to criticise them 
singly. Each might well be made the subject of a special notice. 
We may quote, however, from Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s own essay 
on military education. “The strong point of the public schools is 
the public life in them, the discipline, the games, the tradition of 
good form. Its [? their] weak point is that they do not implant 
in the ordinary boy the love of knowledge, the love of learning, 
the will and the habit of education.” And it is from the class of 
the “ordinary boy ” that the officers of the Army are drawn. Of 
course, education is a larger thing than instruction; but boys who 
are not instructed cannot be educated. The training of the boy 
who knows that he came to school to learn certain things and 
that he does not learn them has a fatal defect. 


The Arms of the Baronial and Police Burghs of Scotland. By 
John Marquess of Bute, J. H. Stevenson, and H. W. Lonsdale. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons. £2 2s. net.)—This may be described 
as a supplementary volume to the “Royal and Parliamentary 
Burghs of Scotland,” brought out by the same authors (Mr. 
Stevenson taking the place of Mr. J. R. N. Macphail) and under 
the care of the same publishers. It contains somewhere about 
three hundred coats-of-arms, or an intimation that no coat-of- 
arms exists, or, not unfrequently, the suggestion of heraldic 
bearings that would suit the circumstances. The volume does 
not promise much interest to the reader; but it has more than 
one would think. There is no little genealogical and historical 
information in it; there is much that the student of heraldry will 
prize. The authors, too, now and then indulge in a gentle jest at 
the errors, heraldic or other, with which they have been brought 
in contact in the course of their inquiries. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. Edited by J. Scott Keltie, M.A., 
with the assistance of J. P. A. Renwick, M.A. (Macmillan and 
Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—The notable feature in this year’s issue (the 
fortieth) of this invaluable handbook is the result of recent cen- 
suses here and in other countries. In England the population of 
seven counties has decreased,—Devon, Huntingdon, Hereford, 
Norfolk, Oxford, Rutland, and Westmorland ;.and of three county 
boroughs,—Bath, Chester, and Huddersfield (by 412). The popula- 
tion of Ireland has diminished from 8,175,124 in 1841 to 4,458,775. 
But a country with so few large towns is better off with 137 to the 
square mile than with 251. The latter figure exceeds the density 
of Wales by 20 per cent., and is nearly double that of Scotland. 
It is needless to say more of a handbook so well known and so 
much valued than that it continues to maintain itshigh standard of 
excellence. 


What a Girl Can Make or Do. By Lina Beard and A. B. 
Beard. (G. Newnes. 6s. net.)—The authors begin with a serious 
chapter on carpentering ; they follow this up with some playful 
suggestions as to the “ Possibilities of an Easter Egg.” And 
through the book something of the same sort of order is observed. 
“Vegetable Animals and Fruit Lanterns,’ with directions for 
making a “ Potato Turkey,” among other things, is followed by a 
quite useful chapter, not, however, without a comic touch, about 
“Models for a Home Drawing Class” and “Ink Pictures.” In 
short, this is a delightfully ingenious book, which should be a 
blessing to children,—and to “ grown-ups.” 


We have to notice a new edition of A Wonder Book, by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (Ward, Lock, and Co., 1s. 6d.), a volume in 
the “ Youth’s Library” published by that firm. We are quite 
aware that when a volume of this size is published at the moderate 
price mentioned above, it is necessary to cut the expenses as 
closely as possible. Yet it would have been wellifa brief account 
of the original publication could have been given.——Also of 
Hudibras, by Samuel Butler (Greening and Co., 3s. net), with an 
Introductory Note by T. W. H. Crosland, just over two pages 
long, and mainly occupied with some quite irrelevant and foolish 
remarks about reviewers. 
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IRISH CARPET EXHIBITION. 


The unsold examples of Irish 
Hand-Made Carpets recently 
Exhibited at the Grafton 
Gallery, Bond Street, have been 
transferred for sale to Chesham 
House, 142 Regent Street. 

A Visit of Inspection Invited. 


LIBERTY and CO., 


REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





OS LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 





OVERHEARD. 


WIFE : 
best for shaving.” 


HUSBAND: “I know it is!” 


“They say VINOLIA SOAP is 





THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, 


JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, Ltd., 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—5i Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling 
DIRECTORS 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., 


Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Battersea, 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 

Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 

Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 

Hon. Kenelm P, Bouverie. 

Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 

Francis William Buxton, Esq. 

John Cator, Esq. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 

Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. 

— Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.0O., 
C.8.1, 





Cc 

James Fletcher, Esq. heirmag, 

John Hampton Hale, Esq. 

Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 

Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 

Edward Harbord Lushington, E 

peg yee rs Portman. 
on. Lionel Walter Roths 

Hugh Colin Smith, Esq, naila, Mf, 

Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 

Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbi 

Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, a? 

Sir Charles Bi vers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,0.R 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Polic Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Moderate Rates of Premium. 


Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 


Special Policies to cover Death 


uties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue 


tion of business, 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


applieation to 


ROBERT LEWIS, General a 





MONTE 


FIANO WINE, 


Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fresotsz, 
Sold direct to the consumer through his London Agents: 


Messrs. MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & 


BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St., E,C, 


Sample and Price List free on application. 
18/- per dozen bottles, delivered free in London, 


** Well adapted for table use.”—Lancet. 


** A sound, smooth wine,” 
—J. P. Steele, M.D, 








CEREBOS SALT. 


CEREBOS SALT. 


CEREBOS SALT. 


Not only a seasoning 
but a splendid food, 
enriching all the viands 
to which it is added 
at Table or in the 
Kitchen. 





6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
LONDON, are now giving their Customers the benefit of 
making purchases on “THE TIMES” system of Monthly 
Payments.—Write for Particulars and Catalogue P., 4,000 Illus- 


CEREBOS SALT. 





BROWNING’S 





trations, Post-free. 





GLOVES. Every Pair 


Guaranteed. 


KID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect cut and 


finish, 
buttons, 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. 
is. 11d., post-free.) 


GLOVES. 
G LOV E Ss. —, . R..' =_ for 22s. 6d. 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiamore STREET, W. 


in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
(Sample pair, 


(Sample pair, 





BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


application. 


E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 


DEN 


TRADE-MARE. 





DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO,’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C, 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


INCORPORATED A.D, 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West End Branch; 29 PALL MALL, S,W. 





READING SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 


enable one to read with ease and comfort, and relieve Strain and Headaches, 


The sight in all cases carefully tested. 


Consultations free, 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1ne, F.B.AS., FEMS, 
18th Edition, post: -free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC 


OPTICIAN, (Estab. 1765.) 


Nore New AppREss—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 





ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves the Hair. 
Beautifies the Hair. 


FOR THE HAIR. 


Prevents Scurf and Baldness 


on. owe 7/-, 10/6. 


Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 


LAND’ &, 67 Hatton GaRpEN, LONDON. 


ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL. 





ACCID 


OF ALL 


? Y, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILIT Small Poe. 


ENTS 


ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, &e.) 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0. 


Established 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Claims Paid, £4,500,000. 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 





EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


Grateful and Comforting. 





EPPS’S COCOA 


Prepared from the 
finest selected Cocoa 
with the natural 
flavour preserved. 


It is far and away the 
most nutritious 
beverage you can take for 
breakfast and supper. 


Se ee ee eee 
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The Illustrations throughout 


HAMPTON S 


illustrate 
in every 
for 


series of 20 Catalogues 
the latest productions 
article required 


FURNISHING HOUSES THROUGHOUT in the MOST 
TASTEFUL MANNER at the LEAST EXPENSE. 


Any one or more of these books will be sent free on the 
receipt of the necessary particulars of the applicant's 





requirements. 
PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 
“SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 


Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 


men or Chemicals would only lessen its value.— Vide Works 


by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 








By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art, ; 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in Loudon, Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a ene 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 


Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free. 





178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST. 


“ Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.” —Myra’s JOURNAL. 


IN E N Collars—Gentlemen’s 4-fold from ............ 4/11 per dozen. 
L Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from . /11 per dozen. 


COLLARS, CUFFS, “oti, wit fod Lines 

ma Price List so of Se he concer 

P: a lb 

Phas conch probly Frown post-free. AND SH f RTS. 2/- extra). 


N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the 4-doz. 














T. ASAPH COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
BOARDERS AND DAY SCHOLARS. 
(The Ancient Grammar School.) 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the POST of HEAD-MASTER in the 
above School, which will become vacant in July next. 

Such applications must be forwarded on or before May 13th to the under- 
signed, from whom may be obtained full particulars as to qualifications, duties, 
salary, testimonials, description of school, buildings and premises, &c. 

THOS. H. OLLIVE, 


County Offices, Mold, Clerk of the County Governing Body. 
March 6th, 1903. 





ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL OF THE 
FOUNDATION OF JOHN HARRISON 
(SCHEME 1874) AT GREAT CROSBY, NEAR LIVERPOOL. 

A VACANCY will occur at the end of the Summer Term in the office 
of HEAD-MASTER to the MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, by the 
resignation of the Rev. Canon S. C. Armour, D.D.—All applications and 
copies of testimonials from candidates for that appointment (who must have 
graduated at some University within the British Empire, and shall not exceed 
40 years of age on September 29th, 1903) must be sent to the CLERK of the 
GOVERNORS (Merchant Taylors’ Company), Merchant Taylors’ Hall, Thread- 
needle, Street, E.C., on or before May 30th next. The duties will commence 
after the summer holidays. Any further information required and forms of 
application may be obtained by application to the Clerk of the Governors. 


NIVERSITY OF 
LECTURER IN COMMERCE AND PUBLIC FINANCE. 

The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for this Appointment, at ao 
stipend of £200 per annum. The Leeturer will be required to enter upon his 
duties on October Ist, 1903, 

Applications should be sent to the undersigned on or before May 9th. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, 


Secretary. 


SCHOOL. 











ANCASTER ROYAL GRAMMAR 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School is VACANT. 
The Master must be a Graduate of some University of the United Kingdom. 
Applications and Testimonials (12 copies of each) should be sent before 
May Ist, 1903, to the undersigned, from whom particulars may be obtained. 
W. H. SATTERTHWAITE, Clerk to the Governors. 
80 Cable Street, Lancaster. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—The COUNCIL GIVE 
NOTICE that the POST of MASTER of the COLLEGE will be 
VACANT at the close of the Summer Term. Particulars as to salary, &c., can 








be obtained of the Bursar. Candidates are requested to send in their names and 
testimonials to the BURSAR at Marlborough College on or before May 20th. 
Candidates must be Graduates of the University of Oxford, or of the University 
of Cambridge, and members of the Church of England, but are not required to 

in Holy Orders, and applications from laymen are invited, The Council will 


BIRMINGHAM.) 





meet for the election of the Master on June 17th. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


as MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHQOL, 
Close to Oxford Circus, W. 


The SUMMER SESSION, 1903, will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 4th. 

Full opportunities for study are offered to Students preparing for any 
Examinations in Medicine and Surgery in the United Kingdom. 

Classes will be held in the following subjects:—Midwifery, Pathology, 
Pathological Histology, Forensic Medicine and Public Health, Anatomy, Prac- 
tical Physiology and henge may! Chemistry and Practical Chemistry, T 
peutics, Mental Diseases with Clinical Demonstrations, Practical Pharmacy. 

Students entering in May are eligible to compete for the Entrance Scholar- 
ships (value £100 and £60) awarded at the com t of the ing 
Winter Session. The Broderip Scholarships, Governor’s Prize, Hetley’s Prize, 
Lyell Medal, Leopold Hudson Prize, and Freeman Scholarship are awarded 
annually, the Murray Scholarship (in connection with the University of Aber- 
deen) every third year. 

‘ Eighteen resident appointments are open for competition annually, without 








ee. 
The a eG fee, admitting to the whole curriculum for the diplomas of 
L.R.C.P., M.B.C.S., and L.S.A,, is 135 guineas, or by three yearly instalments 
of 60, 50, and 35 guineas. ' 

For University of London Students requiring Preliminary Science instruc- 
tion, 145 guineas, or by instalments, 155 guineas. For Members of Universities 
recognised by the General Medical Council and other Students who have com- 
— their Anatomical and Physiological Studies the fee for admission as 

eneral Students is 70 guineas, or by instalments, 75 guineas. Students from 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge entering in May are eligible to compete 
for the University Scholarship of £60 awarded at the commencement of 
Winter Session. Fee for Dental Students, 54 guineas. 

The Residential College contains accommodation for 30 Students. 

For Prospectus and further particulars, apply to 

J. MURRAY, M.B., F.B.C.S., Dean. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSION WILL BEGIN on MAY Ist, 1908. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to 
the Collegiate Regulations, 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. 

—— ips and Prizes of the aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded 
annually. 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London University 
Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher Examinations: 

There is a large thoroughly well-equipped cricket ground. 

For further particulars a ply personally or by letter to Mr. W. DOUGLAS 
HARMER, M.C., Cantab., Warden of the College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
E.C. A Handbook forwarded on application. 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, and Students then 
entering will be eligible to compete for Entrance Scholarships of the combined 
value of £360 in the following September, as well as for the numerous Medals, 
Scholarships, and Prizes awarded during the period of Studentship. 

By the commencement of the Summer Session the Governors will have com- 
pleted the arrangements for opening aN AppiTIONAL 50 Beps on the Medical 


side of the Hospital. 
The numerous Hospital Appointments in both special and general depart- 
the holders of Resident 


ments are open to Students without charge, an 
Appointments are provided with board and lodging. 
“ - _— School provides the full Curriculum required for the L.D.S. 

ngland. 

A Handbook of Information for those about to enter the Medical Profession 
will be forwarded on application, 

For Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, Course 
of Study advised, Regulations for Residents in the College, &c., apply personally 
or by letter to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


S * THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 
A SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MAY Ist. 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 602 

Twenty-six Entrance and other SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES of the value 
of more than £500 are offered for competition each year. 

Upwards of 60 resident and other APPOINTMENTS are open to students 
after qualification. 

A STUDENTS’ CLUB forms part of the Medical School buildings; and the 
ATHLETIC GROUND, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be 


reached in 40 minutes from the Hospital. 
A prospectus, containing full particulars, may be obtained from the Medical 


Secretary, Mr. G. Rendle. 
H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D.Oxon., Dean. 
HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
ELTHAM, KENT. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 




















Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and 

Examinations. Recent Honours include Open Classical Schp., Wad- 
ham Coll., Oxford; 9th Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 7th Assistant Clerkship, 
R.N.; 18th and 29th on the ‘Britannia’ (all first trials); 3 Admissions to 
Sandhurst; lst place from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes; Admission to 
Woolwich. NEXT TERM, APRIL 30TH.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 
or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE,  First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis 
Courts, Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms. Prospectus on application to 
the Head-Mistress or Secretary. 


EST HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. High 
situation. Co-education to age of 14. Artistic and Manual Training, 
including Music, Drawing, Clay Modelling, and Workshop Instruction ; in addi- 
tion to usual subjects. Private’Bus daily (in charge of Teacher) from and to May- 
fair.—Apply, C. E. RICE, M.A, (Camb.), late of Bedales School, Head-Master. 


O SOLICITORS.—An OLD ETONIAN and B.A. of 

OXFORD with London Experience DESIRES PARTNERSHIP in good 

countr; practice South or West of England. Has private means.—Address 
“OQ, E.,” 8 Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 


LERGYMAN’S WIDOW DESIRES POSITION of 

TRUST as LADY HOUSEKEEPER, COMPANION, or CHAPERONE. 

Well connected, cultivated, with command of three languages; accustomed 

to sick nursing and to management of large establishment ; highest references, 
—Mrs. H. P., care of Miss Gray, Minster Court, York. 


A GENTLEMAN residing in the country, who has a 

resident tutor for his son, aged 9 years, is ANXIOUS to FIND another 
BOY of about the same age to join in his lessons and live in the house on 
terms to be arranged. Strictest references given and req — Write 
‘*BART,” care of Willings, 162 Piccadilly, 
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A First Grade Public School standing on high ground. 


President—The Right Hon. the EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY, K.P.P.C. 
Head-Master—A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.A,, 
late Assistant-Master and House-Master at Clifton College. 


i ed and. Junior Schools, Classical and Modern Sides; Army and Navy 
and*London Matriculation Classes, 


A eae EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY Ist and 


Séholarships (£15 to £55 per annum) will be offered to Classical and Modern 
Cundidates under 16 and under 14. Also an Army Class Scholarship of £20 
per annum, tenable for 2 years, This Scholarship may be increased to £55 
in the case of a Boarder. 


NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, May Ist, on which day an Entrance 
Examination will be held. One or more Exhibitions will be awarded at this 
Examination if Candidates are of sufficient merit. 

For further particulars, apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


CHOOL for BOYS WHOSE NERVOUS TEMPERA- 
k\). MENT or PHYSICAL CONDITION UNFITS THEM for ORDINARY 
SCHOOL LIFE. Numbers limited, so that each boy may have individual 
attention. Situated in a healthy district on chalk soil, and within easy reach 
of London. Head-Master has had large experience with boys of this class, 
Resident trained nurses. ° Highly qualified and experienced doctor on the staff. 
Cricket, football, and tennis grounds. Testimonials and references from the 
heads of public schools, parents of pupils (past and present), and the medical 
rofession.—Address “T’.,” c/o Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


ern HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


President: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. 
Head-Mistress: Miss BURNS. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, May 4th. 
Applications for admission may be made to the SECRETARY at the School. 
Boarding House: Miss WEDDE RBURN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton. 


T. WINIFRED’S, KENLEY, SURREY. 
BOYS, 8 to 14 years, PREPARED for 
ENTRANCE & SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS at the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
TWENTY-THREE SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED SINCE 1895. 

The Buildings have been designed and erected forthe School-grounds, 7 acres. 

. There is a SCHOOL CHAPEL, GYMNASIUM, SWIMMING-BATH, 

Joiners’ Shop, &c. 
Rey. S. I. W. SHILCOCK, M.A., Head-Master. 


ARTMOOR. — BOVEY TRACEY GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL. Head-Master: Rev. R. WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A. 

On high ground near Hey Tor. Preparation for Army and Navy, Matriculation, 
Oxford Local. Terms moderate.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, JULY l4th, 15th, 16th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), three 
or four of £50, six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per 
annum may be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A PUBLIC 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL of the highest grade for GIRLS, 
beautifully situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of 
the Council: The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for 
thé Universities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School which 
will be competed for in July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without 
examination, covering all school fees, except boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in the South African War.—Prospectus from 
the SECRETARY, Albion Chambers, Bristol. 


ENZANCE CHURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS.—Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF TRURO. President: 
Rev. PREBENDARY HEDGELAND.  Head-Mistress: Miss ELEANOR 
HARE. SUMMER TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, April 29th. Miss 
Hare will be at home to parents on 27th and 28th inst., from 3 to 4.30 p.m. 
Boarders received by the Head-Mistress at ‘‘ Bellair.” House enclosed, large 
m and tennis court, seven minutes’ walk from the School House. 
xceptionally mild climate.—Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
BR. H. QUICK, 10 Penrose Terrace, Penzance. 


| yp ae 75 LADBROKE GROVE, KENSINGTON 
PARK.—Principal: Miss MEARES. School for the Daughters of 
tentlemnen. Superior Education, fully adapted to modern requirements. 
tesident Parisian and German Governesses ; visiting Masters and Mistresses, 
Head-Mistress B.A. London. Large gardens; tennis and hockey. 


RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE (late Wellingore Hall).—FARM and COLONIAL SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN. Ages 14-19. Special care with BACKWARD and 
DELICATE BOYS. General School Curriculum, with Handicrafts and much 
Outdoor Work. Also thorough Farm Course for Farm or Colonies. Beautiful 
and bracing situation.—Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.R.G.S, 


BERYSTWYTH, WALES.—CAERLEON HOUSE.— 
High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principal, MissRHODES. Thorough 
education. Special facilities for Music, Languages, Drawing, Painting, &c. 
Pure bracing air. Preparation for Examinations, Health and outdoor 
exercise receive every consideration. 


XCEPTIONAL.—A very successful TUTOR of 12 years’ 
standing, having just removed to a larger Establishment, is willing to 
ECEIVE TWO PUPILS (who must be of good social status) on much 
reduced terms. The normal fees are 100 guineas, Beautiful situation, close to 
sea and golf links. Pupils Pa for any Examination. Much success with 
backward, delicate Boys. Reference kindly permitted to the Bishop of —— and 
many gentlemen distinguished in the Services, Church, and Law.—Address, in 
tirst instance, ‘* CANTAB.,”’ Vale’s Library, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. — 
SPRING TERM OPENS MAY lst. Entrance Scholarships, July 
lst, 2nd.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


AND B.Sc. (HONS.) LOND., Sisters, with con- 

e: e siderable High School experience, are willing to RECEIVE 

TWO PUPILS to Educate in the house of their father (M.D. and J.P. for the 

County). Situated in a healthy and lovely district (England, S.W.), where, 

two only being taken, every care and supervision would be exercised ; tennis, 
hockey, boating, &c.—Apply, ““ GRADUATES,” 46 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEG: 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS.. - GES 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with: that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 


(inclusiv®.—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. Ps, apply to 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. -Bya 
care and comfort for delicate children, Large grounds, tennis and fives co; 7 
playing-field. Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations, 

A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by compe. 
tition. For Prospectus and terms apply to , 

The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, 


SEE.) 

BK ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MBEaAps 
J SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation: 


7: 


room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 








EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE.—Small Pye. 
paratory School for Sons of Gentlemen within a few miles of Bourne. 
mouth; splendid situation; bracing climate; sea bathing; magnificent cricket. 
field. Moderate terms. Boys receive every care and attention—Mr, MEAKIN: 
is willing to answer any inquiries. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—Small Public 
School, with large Scholarship Endowment. Terms, £65-£55 a year. New 

Boarding House now open. SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 30th: 

rye Examination May 8th and 9th. — Address, Rev. HEAD. 
ASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for. 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head. 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON, 

A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 193, 

The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 

£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. 


T. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most health: 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles, Head. 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A.,, late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rey. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London, 
Golf, &e. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.DS.0.— 


Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN, for Daughters of Gentlemen (and Boys to eight). Detached 
house with large garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents 
abroad from three years old. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


a — DRESDEN HOUSE — MEADS. 


Principals: Miss POHLER and Miss GODKIN. 
A High-class Modern School for first-rate Education and General Culture, 
Large playground, Entire charge of Colonial Pupils. 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET’S, MEADS.—High- 
class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Princjpals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 


EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, MA, 
EAST MEON VICARAGE, PETERSFIELD, 
CAN TAKE TWO PUPILS. Bracing country, large grounds. Backward 
boys under 18 preferred. Public School and University Entrance, or any 
Preliminary Examination. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
titicated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESE and SCHOOL 

AGENCY. Est. 1880. 139 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 

Visiting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Répétitrices, Chaperons, 

Companions, Lady Housekeepers (English and Foreign), introduced for British 
Isles and Abroad. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 


A IN 26. AON) 3G COLLEGE, 


SEVEN EXHIBITIONS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY; 
Two Choral, Two with preference for Sons of Clergy.—Apply to B. D. TOWEB, 
Esq. (Head-Master), Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


JREPARATION for R. N. EXAMINATION, 
PARENT warmly RECOMMENDS 1 TUTOR, who has successfully prepared 


his son for the R. N. Examination in charming country rectory, with extensive 
grounds and dairy.—Apply, J. D. CARNE, Nash Manor, Glamorganshire. 
























































PUITION.—CLERGYMAN, late Principal Preparatory 

School, RECEIVES BOYS, Preparation Ariny, Navy, Public Schools, 
&c.;'/backword. and delicate children special attention; highest references; 
home care ; country pursuits encouraged ; successful wagh backward pupils.— 
CAMT *B, care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, uondon, W.C, 


AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 


Sound Education at moderate cost; very healthy situation and climate. 
—For particulars of Fees, tiouse, Scholarships, &e., apply to the HEAD- 





MISTRESS, Bishop Crewe’s. Hostel, Daveutry. Examination for House 
Scholarships, June 10th, 
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<p MONICA’S SOHOOL 
S ’ TADWOBTH, SUBBEY. 

ea TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 

: Charming country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 


London. i d¥Foreign Mistresses. 
Staff pein orn re physical training, combined with the advantages of 


scultured and refined home. 
Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES. 
HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE. 


LL 
ENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, SWITZER- 
LAND.—STATE SCHOOLS. — HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL FOR 
Ls from 13to 15 years; Introductory Course ; no fees.—AGRICULTURAL 
G OL: Horticulture, Kitchen Gardening, Vine Culture; 3 years’ course; 
hag boarders, £28 a year.—_UPPER COMMERCIAL SCHOOL: 3 years’ 
fee “or "yearly fee, £8—SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, FOR THE 
courte XG TRADES: n0 fees.—WATCHMAKING SCHOOL: a course from 
BUMp years; monthly fee from £1 to £2.—SCHOOL OF MACHINERY: 3 
oe course; monthly fee, £1.—LECTURBES ON SCIENTIFIC FARMING: 
= the Ist Nov. till the 15th March; fee for strangers, 2 frs. per lecture.— 
DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTE: fee for boarders, £28 a year.—MUSIC 
SCHOOL (a private endowment): 1,100 pupils; nominal fee. — DAME 
SCHOOLS: children from 3 to 7 years; no fees.—PRIMARY SCHOOLS: 
children from 7 to 13 years; no fees. UNIVERSITY PUBLIC EVENING 
LECTURES BY EMINENT PROFESSORS FROM ALL PARTS OF 
EUROPE: free.—For further information write to the FREE INQUIRY 
OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, Geneva. 


RANOE, GERMANY, BELGIUM, 

SWITZERLAND.—Parents and Guardians may obtain free of charge, a 

lection of Prospect of thoroughly reliable BOYS’ and GIRLS' Schools on 

the Continent, by sending a detailed statement of their requirements to J. & J. 
Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, B.C. 


RANOE. — Mile. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—For particulars apply to Mlle. GUILLEMIN, 50 Pinder- 
fields Road, Wakefield, or to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil;PersonalRefs. Prospectuson application,—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


ERMANY—BALLENSTEDT AM HARZ.—Very 
healthy situation. VILLA JOSEPHA HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Comfortable family life. A limited number of Girls received to complete 
their education, German, French, English, Music, Drawing, Painting, courses 
of lessons on Cookery, Plain and Art Needlework, Dressmaking, &c.—For 
Prospectus apply te the Principal, Fraulein PICK. 


RESDEN.—HOME on ENGLISH PRINCIPLES.— 
Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by proficient Teachers, receives a 
jmited number ef young Girls desirous of finishing their education. Languages 
a special feature. Music, Art, &c.—Apply to Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, 
Dresden ; or to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 2nd, 3rd, 4th. 
FIFTEEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, of value ranging between £80 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per annum, 
for Rois of Old Cheltonians only; also FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, confined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations; also several HOUSE EXHIBI- 
TIONS of £20 per annum or more; and ONE SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 
r annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or Army who lost their lives in the 
uth African War. Senior Candidates must be under 15, and Junior Candidates 
under 14, on May Ist.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Lllustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


YNYARD SCHOOL, WATFORD.—Preparation for 

the Public Schools. Twenty-seven Scholarships won since 1888, 
Reference: the H.M.’s of Eton, Charterhouse, Haileybury, Malvern, &c. 
Fees moderate.—Rev. R. CAPRON, Head-Master. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
: PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students ; by | field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and ge apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS, The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903. 


FEtTtTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, May Ist. 


There will bea COMPETITION for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS on JULY 9th 
and 10th for Boys between 11 and 15. 

Applications for Prospectuses. &., or Particulars of Open Scholarships, to 
be addressed to HEAD-MASTER. 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 

. -—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 

Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 

Is. 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 

requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge, 


M®: §. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVEBNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and a: plications made to Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish quare, London, W. 





















































TAMMERING.—Select School for the Treatment and 
Education of Young Sufferers, conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, 

a eee CURED sy eer - ng om yy Mr. Giamale 
Book: . “‘Stammering,” post-free, 1s.— ess, “ Staverton,” d; 
and 10 Bentinck Street, London, W. sili aes — 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. P 
For Land-owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intendixg 
Colenists, &. ; 
For Secon apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
SESSION BEG 3 TUESDAY, May 26th. 


UDOR HAL SE SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, §5.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by Dr. and Mrs. TODD.) : 

For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). ¢ 

Principal: Miss MARGARET WOBTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. Sreusr, F.BS., J. 
Cuurton Cottirms, M.A., H. E. Matpeyn, M.A., W. Brepmayy, M.A., G. 
Garcia, B.C.M., E. Prapeav (Paris Conservatoire), P. Srozvine (Leipsic), 
A. P. Huauenet, Terrick Witi1aMs, C. JerRAM, M.A., &. Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres. Large gymnasium. 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse. Prospectus on appKcation. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16, Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville Cellege; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford ; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 


OUNT VIEW.—Home School for Girls, 84 Fitzjohn’s 
Avenue, Hampstead, N.W.—The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on 
MONDAY, May 4th. References kindly allowed to Bishop Hamilton ve 4 
Mrs. E. J. Donaldson, and others.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss M. 
DOWNES, B.A. (London). 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situ®@ion. Head-Mi Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


{ OLKESTONE.— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 

AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 

ot Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine open position ; modern detached house, 

Special attention to health and physical Tovdlepment: References: Miss Helen 

Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge ; the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Sevenoaks. 


le YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boya, 
+A Girls? English, Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London,sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishmenta 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The. Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 

healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required. One 

vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Hevthauberinnl 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William R. Anson, Bart., M.P.. D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 

Henry Sidgwick, &«. NEXT TERM BEGINS on MAY Ist.—For information 
apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craver Street, Charing Cross, ee 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. — An 
EXAMINATION will be HELD at the School on MAY 28th and 29th, 

1903, for NINE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, or Natural 

Science ; stx (Junior Platt) of £30, and three (House) of £20, all tenable for three 

years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist.—Further particulars may*be 
obtained from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. % 


ag one LEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern 
education and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses. 
Pupils successfully prepared for Oxford Local, Associated Board, and other 
Exams. Mod. fees. Large house and garden. Sanitation certificated. Tennis, 
hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children. 


S'; CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH- 
BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS.—Two Houses, Senior and Junior. Bracigg 
air; sunny climate; ten acres of grounds; playing-field; Medical Gymnastic 
Mistress; special attention to Languagesand Music. SUMMER TERM WILL 
BEGIN MAY 6ru.—Principals, Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS 
(late Princess Helena College). 


NIVERSITY OF DURH AY. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
appl to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
atfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NEVE RS 1 TY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
oe a Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham, 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 
£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1903. 

Examination in London and at Felsted begins July 14th. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Boys may be admitted from 9 years of age, 

to pass into Senior School at 13, NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th.— 

Apply, Rev. HEADMASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIP’S EXAMI. 
NATION on JUNE 9th, 10th, 11th, 1903.—For full particulars, apply.” 
to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 






























































at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to 
»B, J, BEEVOE, M.A,, 22 Craven Street, Northumberland ‘Avenua, we 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





THOROUGH TRAINING for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere. 


Ona fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a Splendid Climate. 





Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, or from Mr. GODFREY 
. JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
KDe Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
TRAINING CCLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 2lst. 


ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. S. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 
@ fine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, 
&c., within five minutes’ walk. The premises are certified by the Corporation 
Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations. Inclusive fees from 80 
guineas. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 19th. 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


A PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE WILL be OPENED in BEDFORD in 
SEPTEMBER, 1903, by Miss MARGARET STANSFELD (Vice-President of the 
Ling Association of Gymnastic Teachers; Teacher of Gymnastics in the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ College. Froebel Educational Institute, Bedford High School, 
&c.; 16 years’ experience in teaching in Collegesand Schools). Theobject of the 
College will be to train students to enable them to become teachers of 
gymnastics and games in Schools. The course of training will extend over 
two years, and will include the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, on the 
Swedish System, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Lacrosse, Tennis, Hockey, and Cricket. An 
educational centre like Bedford affords special facilities for practice in teach- 
ing, and for professional coaching in games. Swimming and Boating in the 
Summer. There is an increasing demand for teachers thoroughly trained on 
this System.—For Prospectus, apply, 57 Foster Hill Road, Bedford. 


L E N A L M Oo N D. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, May Ist. Application for entrance 
should be made to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, Glen- 
almond, Perth. The School is divided into Classical and Modern Sides and Army 
Class. There is a Junior School for Boys of 9 to 14. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 8th and 9th. 
Several Open Scholarships (from £60 to £20); One Bursary £40 reserved for 
Sons ‘of Army and Navy Officers; Several Scholarships and Exhibitions for 
Sons of Clergy. 

Apply for particulars to the WARDEN. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. AJ] branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL CO. 
BLACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL, WEMYSS ROAD, S.E. 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. GADESDEN, Girton College, Cambridge. 























Boarding-Houses licensed by the Council :— 
Lee Park, Blackhéath ; House-Mistress, Miss M. Haig Brown. 
5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss E. James. 
Prospectuses to be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School or 
from the HOUSE-MISTRESSES. 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.— 
The Rev. J. A. S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A., has at the above Rectory a 
small HOME SCHOOL for about a dozen BOYS between the ages of 8 and 
14. Preparation for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Exceptional com- 
bination of home and school. Special attention to Modern Languages and 
Mathematics. Beautiful place. Most healthy. Fine grounds for cricket and 
football. Ponies kept, and all boys taught riding. Abundant supply of milk 
from Glebe Farm.—Prospectus, &c., on application. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be 

offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to 
the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


PRIVATE TUITION.—ST. ANDREWS. 


Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon, 
RECEIVES PUPILS at THE PRIURY, ST. ANDREWS, N.B., 
to Prepare for University and other Examinations. 


* 
REPARATORY SCHOOL for Boys between 6 and 154 
years. Individual tuition for PublieSchools or Navy. Bracing situation. 
Large grounds, gymnasium, &c. Physical culture under direction of Mrs. Conn. 
Fees from 90 guineas.—Prospectus, with list of referees and of parents of 
pupils, from R. F, WINCH, M.A., Rugby House, Bexley, Kent. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—NEXT 
TERM BEGINS MAY Ist. A New Block, including additional Class 
Rooms and Chemical Laboratory, has recently been opened. Junior House for 
Boys under 12.—For Prospectus and List of Successes, apply to D. E. NORTON, 
M.A., Head-Master. 
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OYAL SOCIETY FO 
R CRUBLIY TO ANIMALS, “VENTION Op 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
MONTHLY BETURN of CONVICTIONS obtai 4 
during the month ending March 20th, 1903: an ee Society's officers 





Working horses and donkeys inanunfitstate .. .., 
Beating, &c.. horses, cattle, dogs, cats, &.... oo... 54a 
Travelling hcrses (unharnessed) and cattlewhen lame. "2 
Overdriving and overloading horses... ...  .. «. 2” 
Starving horses, donkeys, dogs, by withholding food ... *” : s 
Conveying rabbits improperly in hampers... ee Rap es! ome i 
Conveying cattle in an improperly fitted ship 7 re 
Wild birds—offences during close season... ... a 
Owners causing in above) wee an 
During 1903 up to last return... seuss neue ag 
Total for the present year commencing Dec. 21st, 1902 ... 1,969 


Thity-six offenders were committed to prison, full costs being paj 
Society ; 671 offenders paid pecuniary bd sy ( Penalties not ie my 
Society. Moieties of penalties not accepted.) Police cases, assisted by the 
Society without personal attendance of its officers, not included, J 


8,210 total convictions during 1902, 





The above Return is published (1) to inform the public of 
extent of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the. Society pag ese -_ 
Wales; (2) to show the Society’s efforts to suppress that cruelty by statmane 
law; (3) to prompt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in simils, 
offences ; and (4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn cruel] 
disposed persons against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay inform, 
tion except as directed by the Secretary on written evilence. Besides day duty 
relays of officers watch all-night traffic of London, Co-operation of the publi 
is earnestly desired. ss 
ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS ARE NOT ACTED ON, BUT ARE 
PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. Correspondents are assured 
that. their names will not given up when letters are marked 
Wines tae if Frare _, eee See fe places, names, and conduct 
are absolutely essential. Complaints shou sted to the undersi 
a call be made at the office promptly. ” ae 
Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secre to 
all letters should be addressed. The Society is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS 
JOHN COLAM, Sec 
105 Jermyn Street, London. et 





P.S.—It disseminates in schools and among persons having the care of dumb 
auimais upwards of 100 different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, and 
small books, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of 
domestic animals and the duty and profitableness of kindness to them. Al! 
the Statutes made for the protection of animals have been enacted by influence 
of the Society and enforced by its operations. It is an educational and 
punitive agency. By its officers, who are engaged in all parts of England 
it cautions or punishes persons guilty of offences. Thus, while its pri ’ 
object is the protection of creatures which minister to man’s wants, in no 
small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 


Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further iculars should 
apply to booksellers for the monthly illustrated journals—“The Animal 

orld,” pmce 2d., and “The Band of Mercy,” price 3d.; published at 
9 Paternoster Row. The Annual Report, price Is. 3d. to non-members, 
Books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature issued by the Society, a 
catalogue of which may be had gratis. Monthly Returns of Convictions, and 
cautionary aye will be sent gratis to applicants who offer to distribute 
them usefully, on application to the Secretary. 





OX Ash LITERARY FUND. 
113ta ANNIVERSARY. 
The ANNUAL DINNER will be held on FRIDAY, April 24th, at 7 for 7.30 p.m, 
precisely, at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOLE, W.C. 
Dinner Tickets, One Guinea each. 
Lieut.-General Sir IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B., D.S.O., in the Chair, 

The Fund was founded in 1790 for the assistance of Authors and their 
families. 

No appeal is made except on the occasion of the Annual Dinner. 

A Donation of £10 10s. or upwards constitutes the donor a member of the 
Corporation, and donors of £5 5s. and upwards are entitled to a Ticket for the 
Dinner free of charge. 

Donations, for which the Committee appeal, may be sent to— 

A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretary, 7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 
reasonable Faith in a God who Loves all Mankind without credulity or 
superstition, and based on Facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent 
gratis and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL 
MISSION, THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where 
SERVICES ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 


YPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN, 
MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 


titss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. ° 


OCKROACHES & BLACKBEETLES ABSOLUTELY 
CLEARED WITH UNION PASTE.—In 1896 Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Sheffield Museum, exterminated overwhelming plague of them from Sheffield 
Workhouse, and this Paste has since been used everywhere with unfailing 
success. Innumerable testimonials and press commendations. Tins 1/3, 2/3, 
4/6, post-free, from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shetiield. 


OOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 


THREE WEEKS’ HOLIDAY TOUR IN WESTERN EUROPE 
for £12, 
Including Hotel Expenses at Cintra (near Lisbon), 
jeamers remain a day or two at Havre, Oporto, Lisbon, and Passengers 
have a splendid opportunity of seeing Places of Interest in the Vicinity. 
Tickets are available from London or Liverpool. Steamers have First-class 
P. Accommodation; carry a Surgeon. 




















LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers, 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs, 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


Heures COLLEGE,—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
HIPS (open), value £31; Exam. July 7th. Valuable Scholarships and 
maith Univ., Hosp.—Prospectus, List of Seecesses, &c., apply B ABR 








ions to 





= 


Apply, The BOOTH STEAMSHIP COY., Ltd., 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


USTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, or AROUND THE 
WORLD via VANCOUVER. 

Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest 

scenery.—For Tickets or Free Books apply, Passenger Dept., CANADIAN 

PACIFIC RAILWAY, 67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
a > =. Sterling.—Address, General Buiidings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
treet, E.C. 
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FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 

By Miss THACKERAY. 
The council of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOU NG SERVAN TS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET ,reprinted 
po yermission) from the Corn hill Magazine, post-free, 
TP eeipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
5 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Baukers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVEBRIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 


East, S.W. 








CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols. 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BANE, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
repayable on demand, 


23°/, 23°], 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 








GOLD MEDAL. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

= Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 &§% 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND 6O., 


Per Doses 
Bots. §-Bots, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 


rices. 





Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
nufacturers, &c., on application. 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








THE AMERICAN EXPLORATION COMPANY 


offer Shares in their 
GOLD-MINING SYNDICATES 
on Unique Terms. 
TESTED Mining Prospects at Cost Price. 
NO Vendor’s Profits. 
NO Promoter’s Profits until Investors receive back their money 
in full, with interest. 





Head Office: ‘‘CALL” BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO. 
New York Office: ‘‘ FLATIRON” BUILDING, 
For full particulars apply to the 
Head Office for Great Britain : 
HOTEL CECIL CHAMBERS, 8 STRAND, W.C. 


AKER is best Bookseller in Birmingham—Bazaar, 
Exchange and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, 25s. each 
offered. The Snob,’ 1829; Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., or cloth, 
1848; Titmarsh, Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Stephen Phillips, Eremus, 1894; Sibson’s Illustrations, 
Humphrey’s Clock, 1842 ; Shelley’s Works by Forman, 8 vols., 1880 ; Rosamund 
Gray, 1798 ; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Omar Khayyam, paper 
covers, 1859; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 
1868; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Lang’s Ballads, 1872; King and Queen of 
Hearts, any edition before 1820; Keats’ Works by Forman, 4 vols.; Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols., 1875; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 1888; Tom Brown at Oxford, 3 vols., 1861; Hamerton’s 
Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s 
Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Shelley’s Poetical Pieces, 1823.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFFERED.—Handley 
Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s Histerical Geography, 

2 vols. ; Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edit., 1857 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vels., 1392; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Ist edit., George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Symonds’s Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881; 
Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Woman of No Im- 
portance; Lady Windermere’s Fan; Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols.; Burke’s 
Armoury Extinct Peerage, 1883; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jesse’s Richard III., 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna 
Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; 
Poems by Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far 
the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFfFERED.— 
Borrow’s Wild Wales, 1862; Bradley’s Ethical Studies; Gardiner’s 
History, 1863; Sketches by Boz, 1836, 1837, or 1839; Helps’ Na a Conquest; 
Lady Windermere’s Fan; Woman of No Importance; Salomé; Gardiner’s 
Civil War; Greville Memoirs; Clara Vaughan, 1864; Lorna Doone, 1869; 
Gamonia; Dr. Syntax’s Tours or Life of Napoleon, before 1821; Liibke’s 
History of Sculpture; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1851; Forlong’s Rivers of 
Life; Decameron, 8 vols., 1886, or 2 vols., 1893; Inman's Ancient Faiths; 
Guest’s Mabinogion; John Inglesant, 1880; Rawlinson’s Oriental Monarchy ; 
Harry Richmond, 1871; Delany’s Autobiography ; we’s Painting; Poems 
by Melanter, 1854; Tennyson, 1830, 1833, or 1862; Locker, 1868; Ingoldsby 
Legends, 1840-7; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Watson’s History Halifax. Highest 
—— given for Sporting Books, Old Poetry, Plays, Books with Coloured 
lates, Autograph Presentation Copies, &c. Libraries, collections, and single 
volumes purchased.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


Books WANTED (Old and New). Any Quantity for Cash. 
i 25s. Each Offered for In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 
1847; Handley Cross, 1854; Gamonia, 1837; Hissey’s Drive Through England, 
1885; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869. Rare books supplied. Catalogues free.— 
HOLLAND BOOK COMPANY, 35 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKBUYERS’ BARGAINS.—SPECIAL MAROH 
SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. All 
gveatly reduced in price. Works in nearly all branches of Literature. Also 
Catalogue of New Books at Discount prices. Free on application—H. J. 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 




















EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
_or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS 
ON ITS OWN MERITS, 





Sold in Two Strengthe— 
MILD and MEDIUM, at 


Sd. ana 43d. 


per ounce respectively. 


A delightful combination 
of our “Navy Cut” and 
“ Medium Navy Cut” with 
rare Eastern Tobaccos . . 








WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDER 


(RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTTLED AND DRAUGHT.) 


Unadulterated, therefore certain counteractant to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Obesity. Preferred to Wines by ever-increasing numbers of Connoisseurs, 


Particularly adapted to those of sedentary occupations. 
Send for booklet with medical testimonials. 
WHITEWAY and CO., Whimple, Devon; or 22 Albert Embankment, S.W. 


GLIDEAWAY PENS (Registered). 
PERRY & CO.’S LATEST PRODUCTION. 
Sample Box 18 pens assorted, five patterns, 6d. 
The SPHERE says: “ Having used one on trial I was simply compelled 
to dash off this catch : 


SUPPOSE you want to ride away at sixty words a minute, 
You've just to use a ‘Glideaway,’ Marconi isn't in it.” 
Samples of other pens, 18 varieties, 3d. per box. Fine, Medium, or Broad Points. 
Of all Statieners. 


f 
Makers: PERRY & CO., Ltd., Old Bailey, London. 


SIDMOUTH.—KNOWLE HOTEL. 


Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout. 
Every Modern Comfort and Convenience. All Rooms Overlook Sea, S. & S.W. 
Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf and Tennis. Grand Views, 
Moderate Tariff and Excellent Cuisine. 








Manaceress—Miss WATSON, late of the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate. 


Breer BOUGHT (Old and New). Any Quantity for Cash. 

25s. EACH OFFERED for Freeman’s Hist. Geog., 2 vols.; Jesse’s 
Richard IIT., 1862; Alice in Wonderland, 1866; Nimrod’s Northern Tour, 1838; 
Cooke’s Algae, 2 vols.; Marco Polo, 1875; Pater’s Renaissance, 1873. Rare Books 
supplied. Catalogue free.—HOLLAND HOUSE BOOKSTORES, Birmingham. 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 


From birth to 8 months. From 8 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards. 








Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 





Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, ‘London, B.Ge 


% YB A 1 
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TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 





THE “COWNTY GENTLEMAN” AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION, 





Prizes to the value of £6 Awarded Every Week. 





*.... SEND FOR PARTICULARS TO 


The MANAGER, THE County GENTLEMAN OFFicEs, 


Amateur Photographers should not fail to avail 


3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.¢. 


themselves of the opportunity of entering at once for 


these Weekly Prizes (to be Awarded on Saturday, April 25th), as the Competition is likely to be far mors 


severe in later numbers. 





THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 
Sporting Gazette and Agricultural Journal. 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


PRICE SIXPENCE, 


Terms of Subscription—28s. per annum. 
A THIN EDITION IS PRINTED for Subscribers in the Colonies and Abroad, terms 32s. 6d. per annum (post-free), 
The “ County Gentleman” is published in time to reach country subscribers on Saturday. 





Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices— 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Telephone No. 2878 Gerrard. 


Telegraphic Address—‘“ Whipstocks, London,” 





IF YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 


Produce, such as Butter, Eggs, Poultry, &c., 
STRAIGHT FROM THE COUNTRY, 
send a post-card to 
The MANAGER, THE CounTY GENTLEMAY, 

3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
asking for particulars of our Free Register of Produce straight 
from the Country, which appears each week in the CouNTY 
GENTLEMAN. 

The COUNTY GENTLEMAN publishes every week a 
Free Register of persons in the country or the town desirous of 
buying or selling country produce direct, without the intervention 
of the middleman. The Register is absolutely FREE; no charge 
being made for use of .the paper’s columns. 

The Register this week contains over a hundred names of 
persons offering Country Produce for Sale. 

All you have to do in order to have your name placed on the 
Register is to send a post-card to the MANAGER, THE CouNTY 
GENTLEMAN, 3 Wellington Street, W.C. 





IF YOU WANT OLD STATUARY 
OR ORNAMENTS FOR THE 
CARDEN, 


such as STONE or MARBLE STATUES, CARVED 
STONE BOWLS, or LEAD VASES, 
SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


Which will be Supplied to you Gratis. 
Apply to the MANAGER, THE CouNTY GENTLEMAN, 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.O, 


In this week’s issue particulars appear of the best kinds of 
Bowls, Vases, and Statuary. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN contains each week 1 
topical article on The Garden, written by a well-known 
authority. The article deals this week with Daffodils. There is 
also an Illustrated Article describing a visit to Messrs. Barr's 
Nurseries at Ditton Hill. 





IF YOU WANT TO BUY A Doc 
OR A HORSE 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 
Which will be Supplied to you Gratis. 


Apply to the MANAGER, Tur County GENTLEMAN, 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Every week the COUNTY GENTLEMAN ocontains a 
number of Pictures of Horses and Dogs for Sale. The Horses 
are advertised by well-known dealers and by private owners; the 
Dogs are offered for Sale by private owners of kennels, and by the 
Hackbridge Branch of the Battersea Dogs’ Home. 

The COUNTY GENTLEMAN pp to the present has 
advertised 48 Dogs for Sale from the Battersea Dogs’ Home. 
These Advertisements have always been in the form of Portraits 
of the Dogs. Forty out of the forty-eight have been sold directly 
through this medium ; they have been bought by subscribers to 
the paper residing in every part of the United Kingdom. 

The great value of an Jilustrated Advertisement, as compared 
with an ordinary Advertisement, is thus made abundantly clear. 

Advertisements of horses, or dogs, or other animals for whom the 
advertiser desires to find a buyer should, in all cases, be accom- 
panied by a photograph. 





IF YOU WANT A GARDENER, 


GAMEKEEPER, FARM BAILIFF, 
COACHMAN, GROOM, OR 
HUNT SERVANT, 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 
Which will be Supplied to you Gratis. 


Apply to the MANAGER, THE CounTY GENTLEMAN, 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





The COUNTY GENTLEMAN contains each week a very 
large number of advertisements of Hunt Servants, Coachmen, 
Grooms, Gamekeepers, Gardeners, and Farm-Bailiffs wanting 
places. It is the recognised medium for all advertisements in any 
way connected with Hunting. 
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Sie Cimes 


A NOVEL FORM 


t 
“The Times” Competition provides 


laborious. 


are reached is entertaining and instructive. 


‘Competition 


OF RECREATION 


an amusement that is nelther silly nor 


The questions are interesting; the process by which the answers 


Intelligent readers will find In 


it a new pastime that is not a waste of time. 


No one can read the pamphlet describing THE TIMES 
competition (which THe Timus sends gratis and post-free 
to all inquirers) without being convinced that the competition 
will be good training for his mind. An examination of 
the specimen questions printed in the pamphlet proves 
that every competitor will acquire a fund of fresh informa- 
tion, and be the better for having sharpened his wits 
over the questions. To many readers, however, neither the 
desire for mental improvement nor the desire to gain one 
of the awards will be the chief inducement 

The competition will appeal to them on an altogether 
different ground; as a new 
form of recreation for in- 
telligent men and women. 
It is often said of the 
prosperous class of English- 
men that they devote more 
time and money to amuse- 
ments than any other 
people in the world. If 
this be true, the fact 
remains that their favourite 
diversions are not always 
within the reach of a man 
who has serious work to 
do. Those of us who can do as we please amuse 
ourselves more wisely than any other people in the 
world because our pleasures are for the most part taken 
out of doors. But most of these admirable forms of 
recreation can be pursued during only a brief season 
of the year, and all outdoor pleasures are practically 
reserved for men who are free from office ties. A man 
in the public service, in a profession, or in business, who 
has to be in an office all day long, week after week, and 
month after month, must find his recreation in the evening, 
or not find it at all. He has no day free except the 
Sunday. Most forms of outdoor sport are out of the 
question on the only day of the week when he is free, and, 
again, a man who has had his legs cramped under an 
office table from Monday morning until Saturday evening, 


There is no entrance 
fee. No coupons need be 
cut-from any newspaper. 
The questions to be 
answered by competitors 
will not be sold as part 
of a newspaper, or in 
any other way, but will 
be sent by post with- 
out charge to every com- 
petitor. 











FULL PARTICULARS. 


In this limited space it is obviously 
impossible to describe in full the pur- 
pose and scope of the competition. 
Specimen questions, with explanations 
showing how the answers are obtained 
and also full particulars of the regula- 
tions, will be sent to any one who uses 


this Inquiry Form or sends a postcard 


must, if he takes any exercise on Sunday, take it in s 


mild form. He will certainly 
THE AWARDS 


not be in a condition to 
enjoy any very active 

THE FIRST competitor in order 
of merit will be 


sport. 

oa ted & 
The competition may be SCHOLARSHIP of £1,200, 
' E a being £300 per annum for four 
considered from this point years, at either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge (if the first be a woman, at 
Girton), with the alternative of 
commuting the Scholarship-for 

£1,000 in money. 


THE SECOND will be | A 
SCHOLARSHIP of £270, 
being £90 per annum for three 
years at any University, or a com- 
mutation of £225 in money. 





of view a new and attrac- 
tive game of skill. It 
is altogether unlike any 
pastime that has been tried 
before, and it is surely none 

the worse an amusement ee se. J 
because it will be of sub- being per annum for three 


: years, tenable at any educational 
stantial benefit to everyone institution, or a commutation of 
who tries it. 


£125 in money. m 


f P a igen og i. ea each 
naaneea " gran’ LARSHIP 
s a recreation for the oo mats tien aS aoe 


antum 
younger members of a for three years, tenable at any 
an educationa institution, or a com- 
household the competition mutation of £75 in money. 
P oy THE SIXTH, SEVENTH, an 
especially commends itself, EIGHTH will each be ae 
A SCHOLARSHIP of £75, 
being £25 per annum for three 
years, tenable at any educational 
institution, or a commutation of 
£60 in money. 
THE NINTH, TENTH, ELEVENTH 


TWELFTH, and THIRTEENTH 
will each be 


because one of the most 
important lessons for them 
to learn is that enjoyments 
may be both useful and 


inexpensive without losing SCHOLARSHIP *o ? 260, 
being £30 per annum for two 


their pleasurable quality. 
No matter how little one 
may care for the awards 
‘ it wi gran 
offered to the ninety-three SCHOLARSHIP of a0, Fd 
. one year, tenable at an: uca- 
most successful competi- tional institution, or Poy Bo 
tors, the other advantages ton of £25 de maneye 
Ts THE TWENTY NEXT in order of 
offered by the competition 


merit will each be granted A 

° SCHOLARSHIP of £18, for 
are of real importance. 
Every competitor will ac- 


one year, tenable at any educa- 
quire closer concentration 


years, tenable at any educational 
institution, or a commutation of 
£50 In money. 


THE TEN NEXT in order of 


tional institution, or a commuta- 
tion of £15 in money. 

THE FIFTY NEXT in order of 
merit will each be granted A 
SCHOLARSHIP of £12, for 
one year, tenable at any educa- 
tional institution, or a commuta- 
tion of £10 in money. 


IN ALL 93 SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Amounting to £3,585. 


of mind, practice in ready 
reasoning, quickness in find- 
ing facts, and an invaluable 
fund of general informa- 
tion. 








INQUIRY FORM 


This Inquiry Form should be addressed to “ ‘The Times?’ Publication 
Department, 125 High Holborn, London, W.C.” 


THE MANAGER, “THE TIMES” Publication Department, 


_Please send me specimen questions and full particulars of “The 
Times” Competition. 





to the same effect, 


NRO oisese cea snccasscesestecceatavaseacaada’ seeeeeeevereneracrerseses 
SP. 76. PMB G  ccnuissinusnastyecadensaaguetuseacanuaetea seeeeeeeceesessees ‘ 
Rank or Occupation., eeeeeeecees Ooo eeceerecesoeseenseesesseresees 

(Please write clearly.) 
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DO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


-- Have it-Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably, 


16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free, 


Prices, 10/6, 


It’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 
experiment. 


Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man. 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


A GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money’s worth 
and more, 


You gett a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application. 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering. 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


98 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
8 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, <7 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored, 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 


DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 





Preacher To-morrow, 


The Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 


11.0. THE RELIGION OF CHRIST—HIS TEACHING CONCERNING 
DEATH AND IMMORTALITY. 


7.0, ROBERT BROWNING'S “EASTER DAY.” 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £47,000,000. 








SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BoOys 


NEW VOLUME BY K. & HESKETH PRICHARD, 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8v0, 6s, 


ROVING HEARTs. 


By K. & HESKETH PRICHARD, 


AUTHORS OF “A MODERN MERCENARY,” “KARADAG. 
? 
COUNT OF GERSAY,” “TAMMER’S DUEL,” &. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ Every page is interesting. These stories 
skilful craftsmanship.” are gems of 


CORNELIUS. 


By Mrs. DE LA PASTURE, 
AUTHOR OF “DEBORAH OF TOD’S,” “ADAM GRIGSON,” to 
SECOND IMPRESSION.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 
SPECTATOR.—“‘‘ Cornelius’ is the kind of book to which ore settles do: 
after the experience of a few pages, with the conviction of a pleasant time to 


come. A book which makes one feel sorry, a8 we near the end, to seg how 
little remains.” 


THE BONNET CONSPIRATORS. 
By VIOLET A. SIMPSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just published, 


OUTLOOK.—“‘ A spirited tale of smugglers on the Sussex coast in Waterloo 
year, with a thread of history and love interest.” 


NEW NOVEL BY HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 


ON APRIL 171x.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


CROWBOROUGH BEACON. 


By HORACE G HUTCHINSON, 
AUTHOR OF “LITTLE LADY MARY,” “A FRIEND OF NELSON,” ig, 


*,* The scene is laid in Sussex at the time of the Napoleonic wars, and for 
its machinery the story utilises the two great forces which moved the South 
Coast at that period—religious revivalism and the contraband trade, Into 
this is woven the romance of two neighbouring great houses, 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W, 
QUARTERLY, Price 2s. 6d, 





NOW READY. 
THE RELIQUARY AND 
ILLUSTRATED ARCHZOLOGIST, 
Edited by J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F.S.A. 
Contents of the APRIL Part :— 


THE CELEBRATED WEST MALLING JUG. With a beautiful Collotype 


Illustration. 
THE PORTLAND REEVE STAFF. By F. W. Garin, F.L.S. 6 Illustrations, 
ANCIENT COFFERS AND CUPBOARDS. By J. Cuarues Cox, LL.D. 


F.S.A. 9 Illustrations. 
THE DECORATIVE ARTS OF OUR FOREFATHERS, AS EXEMPLIFIED 
IN A SOUTHDOWN VILLAGE, By W. Hewneace Leaee. 11 Illus. 


trations. 

AN OLD LEICESTERSHIRE VILLAGE IN THE HUNDRED OF GUTH. 
LAXTON. By J. Grperne Srevexine. 4 Illustrations. 

A MEDLZVAL LEGEND. By T. Huen Bryant. Illustrated. 

NOTE ON THE ROOS CARR IMAGES. By T. Suepparp, F.G.S. Illustrated, 

TWO PRE-NORMAN CROSS SHAFTS FOUND AT NORBURY, DERBY. 
SHIRE. Illustrated. 

NEWS ITEMS AND COMMENTS. Illustrated. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


London : BEMROSE & SONS, Ltd., 4 Snow Hill; and Derby. 


EDUCATION IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
NATURAL LAW. 
Suggestions for the Consideration of Parents, Teachers, and 
Social Reformers. 
By CHARLES B. INGHAM. 
Price Three Shillings net. 
London: NOVELLO and COMPANY, Limited. 








Pp. 390, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s.; postage, 3d, 
FOUNDATION TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 
Passages from the Writings of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


1. God; 2. The Incarnation; 3. Redemption; 4. The Sacred Scripture; 
5. The Divine Providence; 6. Charity, or Love to the Neighbour; 7. Faith 
and Life; 8. h and Resurrection; 9. The Intermediate State, and 
Judgment; 10. Heaven; 11. Hell; 12. The Second Coming of the Lord. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopg and ABG 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN & 6O.’S LIST. 


1908 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMANSS YEAR BOOK 


isti d Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the 
[wg “Edited by J. Scorr Kettrz, LL.D, With Maps, Crown 8vo, 


10s, 6d, net. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, 
DD., D.C.L., sometime BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


i ARTHUR WESTCOTT. With Photogravure Portraits and 
By Me Gem Tustrations, in 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 17s, net. 


“CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE: 


HER LIFE AND LETTERS. 


By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 
With 9 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 

















IMPORTANT NEW WORK 
BY OCOHARLES BOOTH. 


The RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES of LONDON 


IN SEVEN VOLUMES. 
Forming the Third Series of “‘ Life and Labour of the People in London.” 
GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER OF TREATMENT. 

I. The Onter Ring, North of the Thames.—Vol. II. The Inner Bing, 
weak " the Thames.—Vol. III. The City and the West.—Vol. IV. Inner South 
London.—Vol. V. South-West London.—Vol. VI. Outer South London.— 
Vol, VLE. Summary of Religious Influences. 

wn 8vo, bound in Parchment, with 20 large-scale Coloured Maps 
na Se mounted on Linen, 5s. net per vol., or 30s. net the Set, . 


HISTORY OF GREECE FOR BEGINNERS. 


By J. B. Bury, M.A., Hon. D.Litt.Oxon., Hon. LL.D., Regius Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. With Illustrations 
and Maps, Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By CORREA MOYLAN WALSH. 
THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM IN 
MONETARY SCIENCE. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Just published. 
THE MEASUREMENT OF GENERAL 
EXCHANGE-VALUE, 1901. 


8vo, 17s. net. 


Manchester Guardian.—“ A work of special research of great value in a 
field where many others have laboured, but none with such thoroughness.” 








MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


SANDS AND CO. 
CATHOLIC LONDON MISSIONS. 


From the Reformation to the Year 1850. 
By J. H. HARTING. 
With a Preface by the Rev. G. ['YRRELL, S.J. 
With 22 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“The reader will find this book an excellent work of reference.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


ST. EDMUND, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. 


His Life as Told by Old English Writers. 
Arranged by BERNARD WARD. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans, large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


“A more excellent way of writing a saint’s life there can Rendly be.....the 
material is not only abundant, but of special value.’’—Daily Chronicle, 


BACK TO ROME! 
Being a Series of Private Letters Addressed to an 
Anglican Clergyman. 
By “SCRUTATOR.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE QUEEN’S QUANDARY. 


A Romance. 
By SAMUEL GORDON, Author of “Sons of the Covenant,” 
“Lesser Destinies,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Bold in pap pve powerful in development, picturesque and bright in its 
details, and fuil of interest......A conspicuous success,”—Scotsman. 








Part 1, 6d. net, Ready April 15th. 
Part 2 Ready April 2ist, and weekly afterwards. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 


CENTURY BOOK 
OF GARDENING 


In Twenty-six 6d, net Parts. 


Edited by E. T. COOK, 


Editor of the Garden, Author of “Trees and Shrubs for English 
Gardens,” “Gardening for Beginners,” &c. 


WITH A COLOURED PLATE OF TEA ROSE “‘ LADY ROBERTS,” 
AND AN APPENDIX, BRINGING THIS REMARKABLY 
SUCCESSFUL WORK UP TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


O modern work upon gardening has excited more admiration or gained 
warmer praise from those with a knowledge of horticulture than ‘‘ The 
Century Book of Gardening,” which was first issued in 1900 in weekly 

parts, and since then has commanded a large sale in this country and abroad in 
volume form. Although there have been many imitations, the demand for the 
book has increased to such an extent thata reef: in kly parts, 
with an Appendix, has become necessary. The illustrations in this new 
edition will be considerably strengthened ; some of those that appeared in the 
first issue having been replaced by others still more beautiful and instructive, 
Thus the forthcoming parts will be even more valuable and pictorial, and with 
the Appendix will make the most fascinating and helpful guide to horticulture 
that exists at the present dey. 

The reason of the appearance of the book is wholly gratifying—it is the 
greatest development of that love of a garden which has long been deep-rooted 
in the English mind. The beginning of a new century has brought with it a 
deeper interest in the affairs of the country, a greater enjoyment of outdoor 
existence, a keener zest in rural pursuits. Wherever we go, be it f country or 
town, we are conscious of the fact that men and women have learned more 
fully the lasting happiness that love of a garden can bestow. The country 
gentleman takes a greater delight and a more personal interest in the gardens 
that surround him; it is no longer with him 4 mere affair of estate manage- 
ment and the hiring of 80 many men. The suburban garden is more 
intelligently tended, and the ewner and his family are more often the actual 
gardeners, or at least are more closely concerned with the setting out and 
cultivation or beautifying of the land. To all these ‘‘The Century Book of 
Gardening”’ will prove a helpful guide, and is at the same time a beautiful 
gift-book to gardening friends. 

The Editor has had the help of Mrs. Earle, author of “‘ Pot-Pourri from a 
Surrey Garden,” &c.; the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, M.P.; W. J. Bean, Assistant 
Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew; F. W. Burbidge, M.A., F.L.S., Curator 
of the Trinity College Botanic Gardens, Dublin; S. W. Fitzherbert; William 
Paul, F.L.S., the great Rose grower at Waltham Cross; Edward Mawley, Hon. 
Secretary of the National Rose Society ; James Douglas, the famous Carnation 
grower; G. S, Saunders, who writes upon insect foes and friends; Mr. White, 
Orchid grower to Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., President of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society; Charles T. Druery, F.L.S., the Fern authority; and George 
Bunyard, of the Maidstone Nurseries, who gives advice upon fruit growing, 
selection of varieties, &c. 

Among practical gardeners we may mention the names of Mr. Edwin 
Beckett, gardener to Lord Aldenham; Mr. Geo. Wythes, gardener to the 
Duke of Northumberland; Mr. A. Dean, and others, 








SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


TIMES.—" No department of gardening is neglected, and the illustrations 
of famous and beautiful gardens and of the many winsome achievements of 
the gardener’s art are so numerous and attractive as to make the veriest 
cockney yearn to turn gardener. If Taz Century Boox oF GARDENING does 
not make all who see it covet their neighbours’ gardens through sheer despair 
of ever making for themselves such gardens as are there illustrated, it should, 
at any rate, inspire every one who desires to have a garden with an ambition to 
make it as beautiful as he can.” 

STANDARD.—“ It covers everything from the window-box to the extensive 
parterres and shrubberies around one of the stately Halls of England, and 
touches on every aspect of the subject. The abundance and beauty of its 
illustrations are eharacteristic of Tuz Century Book or GarpEnIne. The 
book, in fact, is a ‘florilegium’ of the most charming garden scenery in 
England.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ We cannot imagine a mere delightful book than this 
really luxurious volume. Though its avewed purpose is to serve as a guide to 
the world of flowers, fruits and homely vegetables, and to supply the home 
ardener with a reliable text boek, yeu cannot dip into any eorner ef it without 
orgetting the din and dust of the great city, and flying in your mind’s eye to the 
quiet country-side. What a lovely land is Old England, and how little we know 
of it! The only adverse criticism which we have to offer concerning this work 
is that we close it with a profound feeling of envy of those whom a kind 
Providence permits to dwell in such exquisite nooks as are shown to us in so 
many of these places. What we like about this book, too, is the pleasant 
intermingling of gossip from, say, Mrs. Earle, the writer of the charming pot- 
pourri from a Surrey garden, with the sternly practical advice as to the 

of such agreeable edibles as, say, the tasty tomato. We repeat that in this 
book the necessary powder is judiciously concealed beneath the overlaying jam. 
And without powder how should we grow even a tomato?” 


Published at the Offices of COUNTRY LIFE, 20 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.; and by GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 7-12 Southampton 





London : 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, 


Street, Strand, W.C. 
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“ A clever and well-written book, essentially of to-day.”—Times. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW NOVELS 


OOOO 0000000000000 00000000 0O0O OO 
FRED. WHISHAW’S NEW NOVEL. 
NEAR THE TSAR, 


By FRED. WHISHAW, Author of “ Mazeppa.” 
* A vigorous romance, ably constructed, lightly written, and readable from first to last.”—Scotsman, 


FRANK RICHARDSON'S NEW NOVEL. 
SEMI-SOCIETY. 


2° By FRANK RICHARDSON, Author of “The King’s Counsel.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 









NEAR DEATH. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6a 










OVERDUE. By W. Crank Rosset. 


“«« Breezy’ is the word for Mr. Clark Russell always. In his latest story of 
the sea we have an excellent —— of that omg y ee telling —— 
has made him famous....... A good sea story of the kind at which Mr. Cla: 
Buseell has no equal, There are many writers, of course, about the are 
seamen; but there is always a gusto, a simplicity, and, above all, a wide 

knowledss, about this author which marks him off from a newer school” 
—Vanity Fair, 


‘THE MAGIC OF TO-MORROW. 


By Crrit Sermour. 

“‘ Thoroughly up-to-date, vigorously written, holds the breathless attention 
of the reader from the first page to the last. The plot is most original! and 
convincing..,...British twentieth-century sentiment in frank, free language.” 

—Preston Argus. 


MALLENDER’S MISTAKE. By 


Liowet L. Pmxinerton. 
“The charaeters are firmly drawn; the dialogue is vivacious. A novel far 
above the average.” —Outlook. 


OTHER NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 











THE HEART OF A GIRL, By 
FLORENCE WaRDEN. With 8 Illustrations by Frances Ewan, 
“Plenty of incident of the right type.”—Daily News. 
THE INSTIGATOR. By Enzvezsr. 4, 





TREETON. 
** A really excellent story......Something of Dickens’s humour. "—Vanity Fair, 


THE POWER OF THE PALMIST, 


By VioLet GutTenserc, Author of ‘‘ Neither Jew nor Greek.” 
“A curious and uncanny story.”—Academy. 


THE WOMAN OF MYSTERY. 


Georces Ounet. Translated by F. RoTHWELL. ay 
“One of the few novels you are forced to read at a single sitting.”—New Age, 


THE WILFUL WAY. By Henzzpr 


Cemrton, Author of “‘ The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham,” 
**Full of entertainment......A most refreshing book.”—Lloyd’s News, 





















NEW THREE-SHILLING-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


TRUTH. By Emme Zoua. Translated by E. A. VIZETELLY. 


Second Edition. 
“‘A magnificent and terrible indictment.”’"—Outlook. 


THE MAN WHO LOST HIS PAST. 


RicHaRpson. With 50 Iilustrations by Tom Browns, B.I. 
“One of the funniest books we have read for a long time. "—Pall Mall Gazette. 


By FRANK 








— 








THE GATES OF WRATH. 


By ARNOLD .BEnnett, 
Author of ‘‘ The Grand Babylon Hetel.” 
“Thoroughly absorbing from the first page to the last. "Yorkshire Post, 


HER LADYSHIP. By T. W. Speicut, Author of “The 


Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 
“ The tale is full of action.” —Daily Mail, 














ASLiee JU-JU. By Harotp Bixp1o 
a dae OF ROARING CAMP; and SENSATION NOVELS CONDENSED. 
RET 
CAVALRY LIFE; "ke REGIMENTAL LEGENDS. By Joun Stgance Winter. 
E QUEEN AGAINST OWEN. ALLEN UPwakp. 
THE YOUNG MASTER OF HYSON HALL. By Frans Stockton. 36 Illus, 
pe By Epwin Lester ARNOLD, 
ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER. By Sir Watrer Besant. 
DORA MYRL, THE LADY ig hy By McD. Bopkus, K.C, 
VINCENT TRILL DETECTIVE. By Dick Donovan. 
DARK DEEDS. By Dicx call 
A CRIMSON CRIME. By GrorcE Manvitue Fens. 
TS. By Pau. Gavtor. 
By Owen Hatt. 


A SAPP , 
COLONEL STARBOTTLE’S CLIENT. ‘By Bret Harte. 
IN LONDON’S HEART. By G.&. Sis. 





NEW SERIES OF TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, picture cloth, flat backs. 














A PROTEGEE OF JACK HAMLIN’S. By Breet Harte. Ilustrated, 
THE LADY FROM NOWHERE. By Fercus Hume. 

PLOTTERS OF PARIS. By Epmuunp MitTcHELL. 

THE TEMPLE OF DEATH. By Epmunp MirtcHe tt. 

row ares THE ETERNAL SNOWS. By Epmunp Mircuett, 
THE LUCK OF GERARD RIDGELEY. By Bertram Mirtrorp, 
THE KINGS ASSEGAI. By Bertram MitForD 

MAID MARIAN AND ROBIN HOOD. By J.E. iededcx. 

HIS OWN GHOST. By D. eee enna. 

THE WATERS OF EDER 

A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON. 1 By JamEs Parn. 

A COUNTRY SWEETHEART. By Dora Russe... 

THE DRIFT OF FATE. By Dora RussELt. 

THE TALE OF THE SERPENT. By Sunpowyer. 

CITOYENNE LS ee By Saran: TYTLer. 

JOAN, THE CURATE. By Frorence Warpven. 
SPORT TAND SPANGLES. By Brron WesbeER. 























Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; 


(The TWO SERIES in One.) By Bret Harte. 
[April 23rd. 


CONDENSED NOVELS. 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. By Sir Watrer Besant. 


._ WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 
SKETCHES. By Mark Twat. 

THE DEEMSTER. By Hatt Carve. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wikre Cotuins. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


leather, gilt edges, with marker, 3s, net each. 









UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Tomas Harpy. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. . By Cuartes READE. 

**IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By Cuartes Bzave. 

= LIFE OF THE FIELDS. By Ricuarp JEFFERIES. 

M AND BOOKS. By Rosert Lovis STEVENSON. 

NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Rosert Loris Sreverson. 

THE POCKET R. L. S.: Favourite Passages from STevenson’s Works, 

















THE DRAM-SHOF. By Eun Zoua. 
Ay Ee hes . By Our 
THE TENTS OF SHEM. .* Grant ALLEN. 





ray TH GAUNT. By Cuarues Reape. 
ARMADALE. By Wiere Couns. 





DIANA | BARRINGTON. By B. M. Croxer. 

JOSEPH’S oat By D. Cuaristie Murray. Shortly. 
TH F SHAD W OF THE SWORD. By Roserr Bucwanay. Shortly. 
CHILDREN OF GIBEON. By Watrter Besant. Shortly. 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. By Watrter Besant. 
THE ORANGE GIRL. By WatTer Besant. 

THE GULDEN BUTTERFLY. By Watter Besant and James RIceE. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY, By Besant and Rice. 

THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. By Besant and Bice. 

A SON OF HAGAR. By Hatt Carve. 

THE DEEMSTER. By Hatt Carne. 





POPULAR SIXPENNY 














BOOKS. 


THE rg ty OF A CRIME. By Haut Caing. 
MAN AND WIFE. By Wikre CoLuins. . ‘ 
ANT! NINA By WILEre CoLuiys. 
THE MOONSTONE. By Wirzte-Cottiys. 
E WOMAN IN WHITE. By Writers Cotiins, 
THE DEAD SECRET. td WIi.k1e CoLuins. 











E NEW MAGDALEN. By bi CoLurns A ' 
Bue « By Ovrpa. ay ES BONDAGE. By Onrpa. 
MOTHS. By Ovurpa R TWO FLAGS. By Ovwa. 
G WOF FINGTON ; & CHR TIE NOHNSTONE, By CHARLES Reap 





PE 

THE CLOISTER AND: THE HEARTH. 
**IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
a ay CuaRLes READE, 
.Cuartes Reape. 
ponte. By Ropert Lovurs STEVENSON. 
THE OLD FACTORY. By Wituram Wesrati. 

THE DOWNFALL. By Emre Zota. 


‘By CHARLES, READE. 
By CuaRes BEADE. 
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THE STELLAR HEAVENS:: an Introduction to the Study of the Stars and Nebule. 


F.B.A.S,. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, net. 








By J. ExLarp Gong, 
[April 23rd, 








London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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